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CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS — 
USED AN THE! oer 
gq UNITED STATES ARMY 
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in a Wild Dash Like This 


what chance would cheap horse nails have? The strain on each nail 








would be something tremendous. Only a nail made of the strongest and 


most enduring material could long withstand it. 


‘Capewell” nails are made for just this sort of service. They have 
always been found reliable because no cheap stock is used for “ Capewell”’ 
nails. 


On Cavalry and Artillery horses “The Capewell” has always given 
perfect satisfaction. It has also for years successfully met the most 
severe demands of the race track and fire department service, winning 
the confidence of horseshoers and owners throughout the country. 


It has always been the purpose c oe sen a hr’ ; : 2 
Lng hee apewell’’ or the same as “The 

of the makers of “( apewell nails ; Capewell”’ is the same in stock or 
to produce the best nail at a fair ‘ finish unless it has the checked 
price rather than the cheapest nail : head. Thecheckon the head isthe 
- ceanccendbenteart dd ei ie hi" fi mark of superior stock and work- 
shows the wisdom of this policy. iH ‘afl a remade: — 


The Capewell Horse Nail Go. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


More ‘*‘Capewell’’ Nails are Sold Annually in the United States than of all 
other Brands Combined, 























BOOK DEPARTMENT 
J. $. @avalry Association 


This Department was organized for the purpose 


of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 


best and latest Military Works at the lowest practi- 
cablecost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 
lowest terms possible with others. 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 
the best books on any special subject of a military 
nature and as to their cost. 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 

For the benefit of our Members and Subscribers, the 
U. S. Cavalry Association has arranged to place subscriptions 
for any foreign or domestic periodical. 

Particular attention paid to securing the best terms pos= 
sible on all Military publications. 

As low rates of subscription as those given by any repu- 
table Subscription Agency guaranteed. 


— 





NOTICE! 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra. 
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TACTICS 





sitesi GN 


COLONEL BALCK, 


Gist Infantry, German Army, 


Authorized Translation 
BY 
KRUEGER, 


WALTER 
S. Army, Instructor Army Service Schools 


First Lieut. 23d Infantry, 


VOLUMEI. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principles in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from military 
history. Fourth completely revised edition, embracing the lessons learned 
from the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese War. 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 


IX.—The Attack. 
The Attack on an Enemy Deployed for 


} 
1 


I.—Organization and Equipment. 
Il —The Formations X.- 
II].—The Power of the Firearms and Expe- Defense. 
dients for Minimizing Losses. X1.—The Defense. 
_ > Powe ield Artillery 
IV.—The Employment of Infantry Fire XIII.—Containing Actions. 
XIV.—The Infantry Combat 
Foreign Regulations. 


according to 


V.—Deployments for Action. 
VI.—Machine Guns. 
VIIl.—Infantry versus Cavalry. XV.—Expenditure and Supply of Ammuni- 
VIII.—Infantry versus Artillery. 
Printed on excellent paper, 
yages with many plates in the text. 


tion. 
n clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 


Over 550] 
PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS* 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


This book is to be used at the Army Service Schools and should be in the 
library of every officer of the Regular Army and Militia who desires to gain a 


working knowledge of Tactics. 
The Edition is limited, therefore get your order in NOW. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Vavairy factics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


~>+ TOG ETHER< 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By Captain ALONZO GRAY, Fourteenth Cavalry. 


Part I of the above entitled book is now out. It is 
reported, by one of our highest military experts, to be the 


best work of its kind ever published. 


This part will be issued bound in cloth or paper as de- 
sired so that those so desiring can have the two parts bound 


together when the second part is issued. 


Price, in Cloth, $1.50; Price, in Paper, $1.25, Postpaid. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U. $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


_-)- > 


THE RIFLE IN WAR 


Leff 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, Tenth U. S. Infantry. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 
S Pe Pe Be) 5S 


Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables. 


Authorized Text Book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 


—_ - => 


NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 
Fifth Freld Artillery. 


*§ This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given by 
Captain SPAULDING in the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, and has been prepared for pub- 
lication in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Military Topography. 


~ 


A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


— BY -—_— 


Captain C. O SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U.S, Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 


50 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawnings. Well 
| 5 Pe) 


printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 


themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted7as a Text Book at the Army Service Schools. 


For sale by the U. S, Cavairy Association. Price $2.50, postage paid 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


CAVALRY IX PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 


The Latest Work by that Celebrated 





Authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. Bridges, D. 5. O., Fourth 
Dragoon Guards, with a Preface by General Sir John 


Preach, G.. C. B., G.C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation. Price $2.25, Postpaid. 


Published by the U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. — Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 





“HORSES AND RIDING’ 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 


——AUTHOR OF—— 


“Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 


’ 


“Vice in the Horse,”’ etc., etc. 


Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. PRICE, $1.00, postpaid. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U, S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


2 << — 


Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


By CaPpT. EDWIN T. COLE, Sixth U. 8S. Infantry, 


~~ A N D<m 


CAPT. EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 


—_>- 


SOLDIER SSCORE BooK 


FOR 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Model 1903, Model 1906 Ammunition. 


By CAPT. CHARLES E. STODTER, WNinth U.S. Cavatiry. 
FOURTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE, 10c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Study in ‘Troop | eading 


Poe A N D —0-<$ 
Management of the Sanitary Service in War 


By Major JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff,.U. 5S. A. 
3 
Major EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 


This book is intended to illustrate at once, under assumed conditions of 
battle, the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service coordi- 
nate therewith, and thereby give some idea of the inter-dependent and de- 
tailed operations of the tactical and sanitary mechanism of a large military 


odern war. 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 


Agent: The U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate 


By GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER. 


“The greatest of all books dealing with the Civil War.” 


A critical Military History of all the campaigns of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and also that of Chickamauga, in 


all of which the author was an active participant. 


Agent: U.S. Cavalry Association. Price, $4.00. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Sole Agent for the United States 


FOR THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


Russo-Japanese War 
Authorized ‘Truesainn By KARL VON DONAT. 


VoL. L—“THE YALU.” (Nine Appendices and Six Maps.) 

Vor, I.—*WA-FAN-GOU.” (Four Appendices and Eleven Maps.) 
VoL. LIL—"THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN,” 

VoL. IV.—* THE SCHA-HO.”) ( W7th vol. of maps.) 

VoL. V.—*RAID ON YIN-KOU AND BATTLE OF SAN-DE-PU.” 


Volumes 1, Il and II], $3.25 each. Volume IV, $4.00. Volume V, $3.00. 
HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 


MF The Best Account of this War yet Published. WX 


The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 





following and other Military Books published by 





HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 





GRANT’S CAMPAIGNS: ‘‘The Wilderness and Cold Haha:,”—Atkinson...$2.00 
CAVALRY STUDIES, Strategical and Tactical, —Maj.-Gen. Haig......... 2.75 
CAVALRY IN ACTION, In the Wars of the Future——Formby 


CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V, Pelet-Narhonne,—Translations by Major 
D’ A. Legard 


CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR—Count Gustav Wrangel... 
CAVALRY vs. INFANTRY and other Essays—Lt.-Col. Maude 

CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS,—Gen. V. Bernhardi 

MILITARY HISTORY Applied to Modern Warfare —Donaldson 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 
By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


THIRD EDITION, ReEvisep AND ENLARGED. 


t. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 


by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 


2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 


masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
graphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers? 

4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc. ? 

5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment — how does he 
report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 


6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U. S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL 
By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry 
‘ NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL” 
Is to the Non-commissioned Officer what 


Officers’ Manual is to the Officer. 


The SOUL of this book consists of the condensed and collated experi- 
ences of over fifty (50) old and experienced non-commissioned officers. 


The Cheapest Military Book Ever Sold in this Country, 525 pages 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
A Liberal Discount on Orders of 10 or More Copies 


PRIVATES MANUAL 


By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry 





PRIVATES’ MANUAL is to the Private what NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL is to the 
Non-commissioned Officer. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount on Orders of 50 or More Copies. 


THE STORY OF A TROOP MESS 
= 4 { 4 / 
4 X rn 4 4\ 
By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 
Any organization commander who will but follow the simple system 
herein described, will have an economical and successful mess. 
Rules and regulations for the government of the Mess Sergeant, the Cooks 


and the Kitchen Police, and also recipes, sample bills of fare and practical 
suggestions on individual field cooking, are given. 





Price 75 Cents, Postpaid. 


r N “~ “ ry 4 | is ~~ 
[HE Moss- [ALTON COMPANY RECORDS 
Designed by 
Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry, and 
Captain HARRY F. DALTON, 16th Infantry 





A set of modern, up-to-date books embodying advanced ideas in record keeping 


PRICES : 


Individual books, $1.00; per set (6), with 75 leaves per book, $4.80; extra 
loose leaves 75¢ per hundred; individual covers with rings, 60c per set, and 
perforator, 50c (for those who wish to keep Descriptive Lists, Summary Court 
Records and other records in Moss-Dalton covers. ) 


- Agents for the Philippi 
For Sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. pnaiaalg ob RON 


(uestions on Field Service Regulations 
Captain HOLLAND Kinnrdow. Ninth Cavalry 


A series of questions which are intended as an aid to 
the study of the Field Service Regulations. The questions 
are arranged so as to conform to the headings of the text. 
It is divided into thirty lessons, any one of which can be 
readily learned at a sitting without undue mental effort. 


General Agent: THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 
Price 75 cents, postpaid. Special Price on Large Orders. 


“This work includes in an appendix a list of examination questions given 
hools in Field Service Regulations in December, 


‘ Sai ‘ , : 
the classes of the Garrison Sch 


1910, a very fair sample of the kind of examination to be expected.” 


VALUABLE FOR OFFICERS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION ON 
THE SUBJECT OF FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS. 





The Law and Customs of 


¢ RIOT DUTY *# 


A Guide for Military and Civil Officers. 


By BYRON L. BARGAR of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar, Lieut.-Col, Ohio National Guard, Retired. 


Bound Law Style, 323 pages. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 
—— FOR SALE BY 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


The Campaign of Santiago De Cuba 





In Three Volumes with Twelve Maps. 
PRICE FOR THE SET, $5.00. 


By Major H. H. SARGENT, Seconp Cavatry, U.S. A. 


Other Works by the same Author: “Bonaparres’ First CAMPAIGN,” and 
“CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO.” Price $1.50, each. 
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Journal of the United Service 
Institution of india. 


Printed at the * Pioneer’ Press, Allahabad. 


4 Published Quarterly. Price 10s. 8d. 


:, 
Cavalry Journal? 
QUARTERLY.) 
Under the Direction of 
Maj.-Gen. R.S.S. BADEN-POWELL, C. B. 
Inspector of Cavalry. 
R. U.S. 1. Whitehall, S. W. London. 
Price tts. 6d. per annum. 





‘Journals ] Royal United 
Service Institution. 


Published Monthly under authority 
of the Council. 


Whitehall, S. W. London. 26s. per annum, 


THE BROAD ARROW 


The Naval and Military Gazette. 


( WEEKLY.) 


Price 30s. 6d. perannum. LONDON. 





JOURNAL OF THE 


ARTILLERY. 


THE 


ROYAL 


Edited, Printed and Published at 
The Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich 
Price 30 Shillings per annum. 


The Royal Engineers’ Journal. ' 


Annual Subseription: 15s. paid in Advance. 


Price: 1s. 6d. Pest Free. 





KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE 


EDITED BY 


CARL M. DANZER 


Quarterly Mk 5 


AUSTRIA. 


RIVISTA DI CAVALLERIA 


Italian Cavalry Journal. 


Rome, Italy. 


Subscription 18 lire per year 





Ghe United Service Magazine 
With which are incorporated 
THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE 
and NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL 
PRICE Two Shillings 
WILLIAM COWLES & SONS ( Ltd.) 


23 Cockspur St. London, S. W. 


BOLETIN 


DEL 


CENTRO NAVAL 


(MONTHLY. 


> 
Published Monthly by 
Royal Engineers Institute, Chatham. 
“ 
rf 
/ 
P 
> 


Buenos Aires. ARGENTINE. b 





Revista Teenica 
DE 
Infanteria y Caballeria 


(MONTHLY.) 


MADRID. 





Revue de Cavalerie 


(MONTHLY.) 


5 Re des Beaux Arts, PARIS ? 


Subscription in Postal Union 27 fr. 





é 
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Yearly Mk 20 
Single Copy Mk 2 
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JOURNAL oF 1HEU. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 


FIFTY CENYS PER NUMBER. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 50c Extra. 


§ (@F Back Numbers and Bound Volumes For Sale. 3 


@ The Journal of the Infantry Association and that of the Cavalry Association have a club rate of 
‘$3. 50 for the members of either Association. 


Beer eee wry ss eoUvse VT VV CC o™ rewew a 
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4 Journal of the Military Service 
éInstitution ss. United States 


| Governor’s Island, 


50c. a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 


NEW YORK. 


Army and Navy Register 
(The U.S. Military Gazette) 
Published by 
ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., 
Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo. $2; 3 Mo. $1.25; 1 Mo 50c 


Foreign ostage $1.00 per year extra. 





Proceedings of the 


United States Naval Institute. 


Published Quarterly by the Institute. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
$1.00 A Copy. 


$3.50 a Year. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
Schoo! Board of the Artillery School. 


FORT MONROE, VA. 


50 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year 








=e . 

¢U. S. Infantry Journal. 
g PUBLISHED BLMONTHLY BY 

€ U.S, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
50 Cents a Copy. 


$3.00 a Year, 


The Military Surgeon 


Published Monthly by the Association of 
Military surgeons of the United States. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3.50 a Year. 35 Cents a Copy. 





= and Navy Journal 
Gazette of The Regular and Vo'unteer Forces 


Published Weekly 
Single Copies Fifteen Cents. $6.00 per year 
Club Rate to Members of the Services $3.00 a yr 


NEW YORK. 


More National Guard News is published in 
The National Guard Magazine 
Than in any other military publication. 


To keep posted on the activity in the Organized 
Militia you must read it. 


$1.00 per year. Columbus, Ohio, 


SOP SDF SSO OP AE EE a tp tg ag ep Up tg a Te ae 





An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to 
HORSE SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING 
iL Sfeur 
$3.00 per annum. 

Send for Sample Copy. 389 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ARMS 


The National Military Weekly. = 


AND THE MAN. } 


Contains Sketches and Stories upon Shoot- 
ing Small and Big Game, Rifle Shooting and 
Military Life. Published each Thursday by 

Arms and the Man Publishing Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
$3.00 a year. 
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13 fr. 


“ 12fr.50c 


: anit on all Foreign Military Publications ry upon Application. 
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A Million Dollars A Minute! 


Prof. T. S. C. Lowe, well-known scientist and in- 
ventor, head of the Lowe Observatory, fifty years ago 
organized the world’s first aeronautical corps for ser- 
vice in our Civil War. While up in the air watching 
the enemy at Fair Oaks, Va., 1862, a photographer 
caught his picture. Prof. Lowe says that that hour 
in the balloon was worth a million dollars a minute 
to the Federal Government. Prof. Lowe never saw 
the picture until this month, when a friend showed 
it to him in one of our advertisements. The story of 
how we found this picture and 3,500 more taken dur- 
ing the Civil War and buried for fifty vears, is more 
amazing than a tale of detective fiction. 


Through the Civil War with a Camera 
went Mathew Brady, the photographer genius whose 
studio in New York was sought by world-famous 
men and women. He took thousands of photographs 
showing every phase of the struggle. Merry making 
in camp, lingering in hospital, lying in prison, spying 
on the enemy, hanging the Lincoln conspirators, 
manning the battleships, punishing the deserter, 
drilling the awkward squad, dead on the field of battle, 
fighting in the trenches; al] this he saw on both sides 
of the conflict and it is here shown in this ever- 
changing panorama of these four momentous years. 


‘angie | First Balloon Used in Battle. 
ie. i Copyright, Patriot Pub. Co, 











18 Civil War Pictures FREE 


fy * 


Review of 
Reviews Co., 





send 10 cts. Only, for Mailing. 


We put these photographs in 10 tall volumes so that every Ameri- 
can might have them and we have enclosed prints of eighteen of the 
photographs in a large portfolio. This we will give you free if you send 
ten cents for the cost of mailing. 

At the same time we will tell you the strange romance of Brady 
and the photographs,— how the government paid $27,800 for a similar 
collection, how General Garfield valued them at $150,000— what Grant 
said of them, how the famous detective, Allan Pinkerton, had a share 
in taking them. 

Each of the eighteen prints is 12x12%i 
the full story of that particular picture. Each day letters come to us 
from people who find themselves, their relatives or their friends in the 
pictures. -end for the 18 pictures and look for those you know. This 
offer cannot be held open indefinitely. Send the coupon to-day. 


Review of Reviews Company, 
13 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


2% inches in size and under it 





13 Astor Place., N. Y- 

Send me free of 
charge, the 18 repro- 
ductions of your 
newly discovered 
Brady Civil War 
photographs, ready 
for framing and con- 
tained in a_hand- 
some portifolio. 
Also send me_ the 
story of these photo- 
graphs, and tell me 
how I can get the 
whole collection for 
the value of one 
photograph. I en- 
close 10 cents to 
cover the cost of 
mailing. 


| Name..... 
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19 & 21 West 31st Street, <p@LshEo ,, 
OCH, Between Broadway & 5th Ave., AR 
NEW YORK E it 
Makers of XK os ' 
Standard Regulation Equipments Nc 
and Uniforms TRADE MARK 


\\ ARV kN Teut Tole ( lothi ig Hanger 


HIGHEST AWARD PARIS 1900 


FINEST QUALITIES: 


Full Dress Caps abres and Knots 
service Caps lar Ins 


Slings. - Made of Rust Proof steel 
Wire Each Hanger has 5 hooks, 


Price $1.75 Stetson der On ie ay Acta. sizes: Wall, Sibley or Hq tent, 
Shoulder Strap: = Milite Jewel Iry Ea 35c. 3 for $1.00 


Post paid Uniform Cloth’g Novelties by Mail postpaid 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


Uniforms Altered to conform to the new regulations and promotion changes. 
Correctness in detail guaranteed. 


teeteeteete | Toot Of the Press 


—SECOND EDITION OF— 


Military Map Reading 





Back Number 
and 
Bound Volumes 


By Capt. C. 0, SHERRILL, Corps Engineers 


Adopted for the use of the Army 
and Militia. Simplified and enlarged 


—Improved Plates. 


tor Sale 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent. 


Price 90 cents, postpaid. 
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ENTRANCE TO 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S.A. 
Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 
than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S. Army Officers everywhere. 


ume 





Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables - 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS. 





ESTABLISHED 18938. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY -° SILVER 


of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 
WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 


404 DELAWARE ST 








r " 
HERMAN WITT 
GROCER 


Fresh fruits and vegetables every day in the year. 


Agent for Richelieu Coffee, Tea, and their entire line of Pure Food Goods. 
DAILY DELIVERY TO FORT 


Phones 310 and 276 504 Shawnee St. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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1845 1911 


W.& L. E. GURLEY 


TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 








Field Instruments for Civil, Military and Hydraulic 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR.* 
By Caprain LEROY ELTINGE, FirreentH CAvaLry. 


Part L7 


“A doctrine of tactics which does not properly appreciate the psychological 


element stagnates in lifeless pedantry.” (Balck.) 


i‘ our studies, we have seen much about the psychology 

of war, but most of this has been in the nature of general 
reference to the subject, such as Napoleon’s statement, “In 
war the moral is to the physical, as 3 to 1.” 

In our tactical problems we have been accustomed to as- 
sume that 100 men, equals 100 men. This is essentially wn- 
true, and is used only because in theoretical exercises there is 
no other wav of deciding the matter. 

“In war there is nothing more important for a leader than 
the knowledge of the effect of certain things on the human 
mind.” (Capt. Orr.) 

*Abbreviated from lectures on this subject given to the classes at the Army 
Service Schools by Captain LeRoy Eltinge, Fifteenth Cavalry. 

+Prepared largely from Psychology of Peoples and The Crowd, both by 
Gustave LeBon. 
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“Leadership, to be efficient, must take account of all moral 
factors. Every leader of men, from a troop to an army, is nec- 
essarily a student of psychology, bound up as it is with the 
study of all moral forces which play so great a part in war. 
Not the least important, is a knowledge of the manner in 
which the opinions and beliefs of the men we are to lead in 
war may be affected by the ideas engendered during peace. 
The tendency in peace is to forget the importance of these 
forces. This is partly due to the fact that it is only under the 
stress of war that the more important moral factors betray them- 
selves.” (Capt. Orr.) 

“On the actual field of battle, no two bodies of men of 
equal numbers (given equal tactical training, equipment and 
physical condition—itself an impossibility), have been, or ever 
will be, equal in moral force.’ (Rezanof.) On _ successive 
days even, the same body of men will break the first day with a 
loss of 5 per cent and the next, fight its way to victory, in 
spite of a loss of 40 per cent. 

On the evening of the first day of the battle of Wagram 
Napoleon’s right wing, possessed of a panic-like fright, fled. 


On the very next day these same troops were the 


ones who by their heroic fighting won the battle. 
At Winchester, the surprised Union troops fled in the 
morning but returned and won a victory before night. 


There are two elements that enter to make these aston- 


ishing things possible—Ilst, Physical condition, 2d, Purely psy- 
chological conditions. The first to some extent, tends to pro- 
duce the second. All psychologists agree that physical condi- 
tion has a powerful effect on psychological susceptibility. A 


1 


crowd of men that are tired, hungry, sick, thirsty or who have 
lost sleep, are much more susceptible to psychic suggestion, than 
the same men when in normal health and comfort. “As a 
generai rule the soldier is rather hopeful. If he is well ted 
and has rested his spirits are good.” (Soloviev.) With a 
crowd of men who are worn out, sick, exhausted, the slightest 
suggestion is liable to produce a quick and most profound ef- 
fect. What the effect will be depends on the suggestion. This 
is the basis for Soult’s statement “‘The soldier before dinner, 
and the soldier after dinner, are two entirely different beings.” 
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Remembering then that poor physical or nervous condition, pre- 
disposes to psychic phenomena, we will approach the real reason 
why the same body of troops break easily today and fight like 
heroes tomorrow, which is, that soldiers in battle have the same 
mental characteristics as a crowd, and a crowd is easily swayed. 
On the first day the wrong influence swayed the crowd of 
soldiers. On that day some man said, “We are outflanked,” 
or ‘The enemy is in our rear,” and the whole crowd ran—no 
cne looked to see if the report were true,—most of the men 
had not even heard the report, but by a sort of mental telepathy, 
they realized that the crowd was running away, and they ran 
also. They did not know why they ran, where they were run- 





ning to, and most were even unconscious that they were run- 
ning. On the next day they were just as easily swayed. The 
right man at the right time put in the suggestion that “We 
° now,’ —‘‘Our other battalion is in their rear, 


have them going 
and we will push them back and capture the whole outfit.”— 
“Come on, let us rush them.” Exactly the same kind of blind 
rush, which yesterday they made to the rear, is today made, 
but it is made to the front. Losses are not noticed, the col- 
lective brain of the crowd is now centered on doing damage, 
and it forgets for the time, that it is also suffering loss. When 
an officer commands on the firing line, he must realize that his 


men are just a crowd, and that they must be handled like a 


crowd, not like the calm, respectful, obedient soldier of the 


drill ground. 


SUGGESTION. 


By suggestion is meant, as far as we are concerned with 
the subject, the implanting of an image in men’s brains that 
will impel them to certain acts, but without direct commands. 

We know how a street faker will extol the virtues of his 
wares till we feel impelled to buy, even though, if we thought 
calmly, we would know we do not want them. 

In company one yawns. Many of the rest at once follow 
suit. 

These are examples of suggestion, one by words, the other 
by an act. 
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In neither case was there a command, and precisely for 
that reason the effect was less to be resisted. In either case a 
direct order would have failed to be effective. 

To a person in a normal state of mind the strength of the 
suggestion is dependent on the following factors: 

1. Last impression—that is, of several impressions the 
last is most likely to be acted upon. 

2. Frequency—that is, repetitions, not one after the other 
but at intervals separated by other impressions. 

3. Repetition—this is distinguished from frequency by 
being repetitions one after the other without having other kinds 
of impressions put in between. 

“Repetition” is one-third as powerful as “frequency,” and 
one-fifth as powerful as “last impression.” 

4. The strongest suggestion is obtained by a combina- 
tion of “frequency” and “last impression.” — (Sidis. ) 

The above conclusions are the result of a large number 


of laboratory experiments. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF CROWDS. 

The minds of an aggregation of soldiers are influenced in 
the same way that the mind of any other crowd 1s influenced. 

‘Anyone, taken as an individual, is tolerably sensible and 
reasonable. .\s a member of a crowd he at once becomes a 
bl ckhead.”’ ( Schiller. ) 

In its ordinary sense the word “crowd” means a gather- 
ing of individuals of whatever nationality, profession, or sex; 


vhatever be the chances that have brought them together. 
| point of view, the expression “crowd” 


From the psychological | 


assumes quite a different signification, Under certain given 
circumstances, and only under these circumstances, an ag- 
glomeration of men, presents new characteristics very different 
from those of the individuals composing it. “The sentiments 
and ideas of all the persons in the gathering take one and the 
same direction, and their conscious personality vanishes. A 
collective mind is formed, doubtless transitory, but presenting 
very clearly defined characteristics. The gathering has thus 
become what, in the absence of a better expression, I will call 
an organised crowd, or a psychological crowd. It forms a 
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single being, and is subjected to the law of mental unity of 
crowds.” (Le Bon—*“*The Crowd.”’) 

“A thousand individuals accidentally gathered in a public 
place without any specific object in no way constitute a psycho- 
logical crowd. To acquire the special characteristics of such a 
crowd, the influence of certain predisposing causes 1s necessary. 
The disappearance of conscious personality, and the turning of 
feelings and thoughts in a different direction, are the primary 
characteristics of a crowd about to become ‘organized.’ .\n 
entire nation, or an entire religious sect, though there may be 
no visible agglomeration, may become a crowd under the action 
ef certain influences. 

“Tt is well known that, in a crowd, a sudden impulse will 
affect men and produce curiously concerted action, The knowl- 
edge of this ‘psychology of crowds’ has often been used by 
leaders of men. After all, an army is a crowd with a common 
training, and therefore easier to move than any other crowd to 
unanimous action. Hence the spirit which impels an advance, 
or a passive defense or a retirement, may well have been trans- 
mitted by the leaders.” (Capt. Orr.) 

Von Moltke implanted the idea of the “spirit of the of- 
fensive” in the minds of the whole German army. The leader 
whose own ideas are not clearly defined and whose intention is 
vascillating will get only half-hearted action from his troops 
while, on the other hand, a determined man who has one clear 
idea will himself be surprised to see how the troops respond. 

In a crowd each individual becomes a grain in the heap. 
He loses all his former characteristics and assumes, individually, 
the characteristics of a member of the crowd. 

“Effects of crowds can be traced everywhere, at all times, 
and in all phases of human life, whether political, religious or 
social. Not seldom, as in the French Revolution, or the Cru- 
sedes, have these effects been felt all over the civilized world.” 

Now what are the inborn attributes of crowds? No matter 
what the individuality of the people forming a crowd, how sim- 
ilar or dissimilar their modes of life, their occupation, their 
character or their intelligence, by the mere fact of merging into 
a crowd they form a sort of collective soul, by means of which 
they feel, act and think in a manner different from what each 
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individual would, if left to himself. “There are ideas which 
appear in the collective mind of the crowd that do not appear 
in the minds of the individuals who form that crowd.” 

“The chief point to remember is that a crowd’s mind 1s not 
the average of the sum of the minds of its individuals, but a 
combination followed by the creation of new characteristics.” 
(Capt. Orr.) 

Several causes may be attributed to bring about the change 
from personal character to the character of the crowd, which 
latter is often in the utmost contrast to the former. 

The first of these causes consists of the fact that in each 
individual of the crowd there arises, based on the mere tact of 
being in numbers, a feeling of invincible power, which at once 
nullifies the feeling of personal responsibility and which may 
further lead to a line of action never thought of were the in- 
dividual alone or at his usual avocation, or which, if thought 
of, would have been curbed. 

“Much will power is required to oppose the actions of a 
crowd of which we form a part; only a very few people possess 
that energy.” 

We all know that strong action comes from a single strong 
leader. As Napoleon said, “Councils of war never fight.” 

The second cause of crowd-sentiment and crowd-treatment 
lies in imitation. Even with animals, imitation plays a great 
role and that, not only with mammals, but also with the 
lower orders. It is well known that the barking of a single 
log immediately induces all dogs in the neighborhood to bark. 


The desire to imitate is not less strong in the human being than 
it animals. Fashion in dress is a good illustration. 

‘The undeniable fact of imitation, so closely interwoven 
with our daily life, is intimately connected with another general 
human characteristic, namely, the suggestibility or psychological 
power of contagion, which in many individuals amounts to 
hypnotism.” (The Crowd.) 

“Asa rule man by merely belonging to an organized crowd 
descends in the matter of civilization. By himself he is an 
educated individual, as a member of a crowd he has the finger- 
marks of the crowd. This is one of the main reasons why, 
what in strikes start out to be peaceable meetings to dis- 
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cuss grievances, sooner or later lead to mob violence.” This 
fact has been understood for hundreds of years. A Roman 
emperor said, ‘““The senators are courageous people—the sen- 
ate is a beast.”’ 

A German writer has said, “One is a man, several are 
people, many are animals.” 

To get down to the things that are of use to us, I will 
quote from LeBon, the ways in which a crowd can be led. 
(The Crowd, page 141 and following): 

1. “When it is wanted to stir up a crowd for a short 
space of time, to induce it to commit an act of any nature—to 
pillage a palace, or die in defense of a stronghold or a barri- 
cade, for instance—the crowd must be acted upon by rapid sug- 
gestions, among which example is the most powerful in its 
effect. To attain this end, however, it is necessary that the 
crowd should have been previously prepared by certain cir- 
cumstances, and above all, that he who wishes to work upon 
it should possess the quality to be studied further on, to which 
I have given the name of prestige. 

2. “When however it is proposed to imbue the mind of a 
crowd with ideas and beliefs—with modern social theories, for 
iustance—the leaders have recourse to different expedients. 
The principal of them are three in number and clearly defined 
—affirmation, repetition, and contagion. ‘Their action is some- 
what slow, but its effects, once produced are very lasting. 

“Affirmation pure and simple, kept free of all reasoning 
and all proof, is one of the surest means of making an tdea 
enter the mind of crowds. The more concise an affirmation ts, 
tle more destitute of every appearance of proof and demon- 
stration, the more weight it carries.” (The Crowd.) “States- 
men called upon to defend a political cause, and commercial men 
pushing the sale of their products by means of advertising, are 
acquainted with the value of affirmation.” (The Crowd.) 

When the thing affirmed is at intervals heard again and 
again it comes to sound natural and soon is accepted as being 
true. No one remembers who was the original author of the 
statement. When this has happened and the repetitions begin 
to be repeated and spread by others than the originators, then 
“Contagion” has intervened. 
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“Tdeas, sentiments, emotions and beliefs possess in crowds 
a contagious power as intense as that of microbes.” (The 
Crowd. ) 

The opinions and beliefs of crowds are specially propa- 


gated by contagion, but never by reasoning. 
PRESTIGE. 


“Great power is given to ideas propagated by affirmation, 
repetition, and contagion by the circumstance that they acquire 
in time that mysterious force known as prestige. 

“Whatever has been the ruling power in the world, whether 
it be ideas or men, has, in the main, enforced its authority by 
means of that irresistible force known as ‘prestige.’ The 
term is one whose meaning is grasped by everybody, but the 
word is employed in ways too different for it to be easy to de- 
fine it. Prestige may involve such sentiments as admiration or 
fear. Occasionally even these sentiments are its basis, but it 
can perfectly well exist without them. The greatest measure 
of prestige is possessed by the dead, by beings, that is, of 
whom we do not stand in fear—by Alexander, Czesar, Mahomet, 
and Buddha, for example.” (The Crowd.) 

Prestige, in reality, is a sort of domination exercised on 
cur mind by an individual, a work, or an idea. This domina- 
tion entirely paralyzes our critical faculty, and fills our soul 
with astonishment and respect. The sentiment provoked is in- 


explicable, like all sentiments. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RACES. 


The psychologist distinguishes between peoples by their 
main mental, just as the naturalist distinguishes between species 
by a few main physical, characteristics. The superior degree of 
will power, indomitable energy, great initiative, absolute self- 


control and strong sentiment of independence of the pure 
\nglo-Saxon distinguishes him from other human beings just 
as fins and gills distinguished the fish from other vertebrates. 
ish may be large or small; chunky or slim; red, white, blue, 
black, or drab; live in salt or fresh water; have eyes or be 


and prey on others or not, but if he has fins and gills 
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he is a fish. All the non-essentials may be changed by en- 


vironment, but the essential characteristics remain, being sub- 
ject to change only by the slow transformations of evolution 
that require countless ages for their completion. So the main 
mental characteristics of a race are their inheritance from 
countless generations of dead ancestors and change very slow- 
ly or remain unchanged under the influence of education and 
environment. 

“The influence of environment only become effective when 
heredity has caused their action to be continued in the same 
direction for a long period.” (LeBon, Psychology of Peo- 
ples, p. 9.) 

So great is the mental difference between different peoples 
that they can never fully understand one another, You think 
with not only a different brain but a different kind of brain 
than does your Filipino servant. The impression that a series 
of words or a series of events makes on your brain differs from 
that made on his brain by the same words or events. This is 
so marked that it is impossible to accurately translate any idea 
trom one language to another. For example, the dictionaries 
give pan (Spanish) and bread (English) as equivalent. To 
you the word “bread” brings to mind a mental picture of a 
large loaf, made without much if any lard and with a small 
proportion of crust and much soft interior, but to the Spaniard 
the word “pan” brings up a mental picture of a small hard 
loaf, all crust and made with much lard. 

In a similar manner events make different impressions on 
different KINDs of brains. 

I<ducation and environment may quickly change the more 
noticeable expressions of a brain but they do net change its 
kind. 

In ten years a fairly intelligent Japanese can acquire all 
the education and exterior social graces of an Englishman. To 
transform the Japanese so that a series of events would give 
him the same mental picture that they give to an Englishman 
a thousand years would not be sufficient. 

We think with much the same kind of a brain as does the 
Englishman. Given a particular set of circumstances we can 


predict within one or two alternative lines of action just what 
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an Englishman will do, but what a Japanese, a Chinaman or 
a Filipino will do under these circumstances, 07 why, is en- 
tirely beyond our comprehension. By association with one of 
these peoples we may come to know more nearly what they will 
do but never why. 

As a practical measure, we, in the United States, have 
today to deal with the mixture of many different kinds of 
peoples. 

The Anglo-Saxon and allied stock we had before the 
Civil War. We know them and know what they will do in 
war. Now for military purposes let us consider the rest. 

First we have taken in the negro, There are something 
like 11,000,000 of him. By association we know something of 
what he will do but, as we think witha different kind of brain, 
we do not perceive the why of his acts. In other words we will 
not be able to get the best out of him as a soldier because we 
do not understand how to touch the mainspring of his char- 
acter. 

Another large proportion of our population is made up 
from the Jews. It is said that there are today more Jews 
in Chicago than in Palestine. For generations the Jew has been 
a trader. He has not been a soldier for over 2,000 years. For 
the same length of time he has preferred trading to doing 
work with his hands, and has had no country. He does not 
<now what patriotism means. The soldier’s lot is hard phys- 
ical work. This the Jew despises. None of the qualities 
of the good soldier are exemplified by him. Nevertheless he 
is highly religious and very susceptible to the moral sentiments 
that are characteristic of his race. He has tenacity of purpose 
and under pressure can patiently endure much. In a cause 
which appealed to his peculiar kind of mind and led by officers 
who knew how to get the best out of him he might do sur- 
prisingly well as a soldier, but unless we can touch the latent 
mainsprings of character that 2,500 years ago made him a 
soldier to be respected we will find him of little account. 

Another large proportion of our citizens come from south- 
ern Europe. Their number is increasing each year. These 
nen have the mental characteristics that Napoleon’s soldiers 
had. One of the principal of these is the instinctive demand 
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for a leader more than for a cause. The cause gets the vocal 
allegiance but they follow a leader, not an idea. We laugh 
at the harangues that Napoleon made use of in order to raise 
his subjects to enthusiasm in his service, but we will now have 
in our armies a considerable proportion of men with just the 
mental characteristics of those same subjects. We do not 
understand their brains. From the same events or words we 
do not get the same mental picture that they do. 

The Anglo-Saxon fights stubbornly in defeat. The Latin 
makes a more enthusiastic and dangerous attack but sinks into 
the deepest dejection and hopelessness under a reverse. 

A big war will now make it necessary to combine all 
these unfusible elements into one whole. 

The organization, the methods, the leaders that suit one 
part will be unsuitable to the others. Today it is impossible 
to think of an idea which would make a strong mental and 
psychological impression on the wiole mass of the population. 
It is therefore improbable that the Civil War can furnish any 
reliable information as to what we may expect our people to 
accomplish today. 


Part: If. 


PANIC IN WAR. * 


B® panic we understand the sudden, precipitate, unreasoning 

fright taking possession of a crowd, which unlike fear or 
fright originating in the depth of the individual human mind, 
cannot be combated or curbed by reasoning. 

Such a fright, which may have its origin possibly in 
an utterly unimportant happening in a crowd, suddenly calls 
ito existence the crudest features of self-preservation, features 
which existed from time immemorial in the human race, but 

*Prepared mostly from an article in “Revue d’Infanterie” of November, 
1907, translated in Military Information Document No. 12149, of School Library 
file, and an article by Colonel Emil Pfluelf on the same subject, translated from 
the German. 
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which were overcome by advancing civilization; such a frisht 
entirely fills the human mind by driving into the background 
every other feeling; governs the movements of and drives the 
crowd, causing each individual of the crowd to lose his power 
ci judgment, reasoning and self-command, and leads it, incap- 
able of resistance, into purely brute actions. 

In the psychological crowd, the individual is no longer 
himself; he feels and acts but in the sense of the “collective 
soul” and shares its peculiarities and desires. 

That under such conditions all bounds set by education, 
culture and reason are driven into the background; that the 
“human beast’ comes to the surface is self-evident. 

The study of cases of panic, which have occurred at 
various times and in various armies, shows that if, in combat, 


the determining cause of the evil has always been the same, 


s 
1 


namely, a powerful suggestion in the form of a cry or gesture, 
yet the real cause, concealed behind the apparent one, is an un- 
expected modification in the physical or moral conditions af- 
fecting the treps, a modification which resulted in diminishing 
or destroying their resistance to suggestion. 

In campaign, this resisting force 1s subject to incessant 
fluctuations, according to circumstances, the condition of the 
troops, and their sentiments. We shall see that these senti- 
ments, even the best of them, are far from being able to 
balance this devastating and blind force of panic. 

Irom no source do we find any attempt to explain the 
characteristics of the phenomena of panic. At times, experi- 
ence has shown to commanders palliatives of a moral kind, but 
cenerally the one remedy understood and made use of was 
sanguinary repression. In all ages military commanders have 
dreaded panic as a scourge. 

In the ancient battles, as DuPicq has shown, “panic was 


the inevitable issue, and he was victor who was able to resist 


the longer.” The ancient commanders attempted to conquer 
by instilling in the soldier the dominating fear of their own 
commanders. It was necessary, according to a Greek com- 
mander, “that the soldier fear his captain more than the 


enemy.” 
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Indeed it is a fact that in war success often depends less 
upon the skill of the combinations than upon the stubbornness 
of the combatants. Still, it is necessary that this stubbornness 
be general, for panic of a few men can, in an instant, destroy 
the tenacity of the greatest number. 

Panic derives its birth and is developed in manners always 
identical, which can be described in a few words. Troops in 
the peculiar crowd state, brought into being by the combat, in 
anticipation of the combat or later as a result of the combat, are 
broken up in consequence of a cry of distress that is repeated 
by a few men who accompany it with gestures of terror and 
run away in one or several directions, habitually away from 
the enemy, blind with fear and deaf to every voice. 

Such was the panic that seized the Prussians on the even- 
ing of Jena. At the cry “Save himself who can,” a sudden 
panic took possession of every soul. They took to running 
contusedly on the roads, seeing enemy everywhere and taking 
fugitives, themselves full of fright, for victorious Frenchmen. 
Uhe cavalry turned out of the roads and took to the fields by 
whole squadrons. The infantry broke ranks, looting and over- 
turning the baggage. 

After the First Bull Run the beaten troops fled in utter 
route by the way they had come. They ran back by Sudley 
Springs, though they could have saved many miles by cutting 
straight across. This wild scramble kept up all night till they 
reached Washington. Yet no one pursued. The drawn faces 
and utter exhaustion of the stragglers as they arrived in Wash- 
ington have often been described. The physical exertion they 
had undergone would account for their personal appearance, 
but the descriptions of all other panics contain the same notice 
of the drawn faces and the utter exhaustion of those who have 
been in a panic. In order to arrive at a conception of panic, 
one must consider certain phenomena still little understood. 
These are illusion, hallucination, suggestion and contagion. 

Panic is indeed a sort of collective hallucination. Illusion 
and hallucination are both at first individual and are manifested 
in the subjects who are the most nervous, the most impression- 


able, or the most depressed physically. By their gestures and 
° ° » >) 
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cries they offer suggestions to their immediate neighbors. Then 
contagion does its work with frightful rapidity. 

Let us examine a few details of these different phenomena. 

“Tlusion is an error which simulates actual knowledge, 
evident in itself or intuitive in the form of a perception of the 
senses.” (Sully). It has, therefore, for a point of departure 
a real impression. For example, a sentinel sees a bush and 
hears it rustle in the breeze. He really sees something, but be- 
lieves that he sees an enemy sneaking up to kill him. 

Of this nature was the phenomena which caused the Rus- 
sian fleet to mistake peaceful fishing vessels off the coast of 
England for Japanese torpedo craft. 

In hallucination, on the contrary, there is no real im- 
pression. A person who pictures to himself the face of a 
friend or of an enemy so vividly that he believes he sees him for 
a few moments is a victim of hallucination. 

Under the influence of the nervous over-excitement of the 
battlefield such phenomena are frequent. Every one who was 
gone to war has verified it. 

The commanders, themselves, being more imaginative and 
having their attention constantly under strain, are frequently the 
victims of hallucination. That is what a French 
General wished to say in 1870, when he said to his chiefs of 


information: “You have Prussians in your eyes.” 


\ curious example of hallucination in the chief is that 
of the brigade commander Felix. During the campaign of 
1793, while posted in an advance position, he abandoned his 


detachment before the first shot was fired and fled whip and 
spur to headquarters (13 miles) where he asserted that his 


troops had been annihilated by the enemy. 


This officer had previously distinguished himself for 


On examination it was found that, though there had been 


fight, it had not been a serious affair and the commander was 
the only one who had fled. 

In an army a few individuals become thus victims of il- 
lusion or hallucination, and so are created the first germs of 
panic. 

Obsessed by the image he believes he sees and lost to all 
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notion of the outside world, the victim immediately exerts all 
his energy and all his power to obey the feeling of attraction 
or repulsion which the image imperiously impose upon him. 
When seized by fear, his features become convulsed, he con- 
ceals his frenzied eyes with his arms to escape the horrible 
vision, and his mouth utters cries of fright. It is then that is 
introduced the phenomena of suggestion. This phenomena of 
suggestion is well understood by military commanders, who 
know that conformably to suggestion, soldiers will dash to the 
assault of a position with an irresistible impetuosity. 
Unfortunately, suggestion does not always come from 
chiefs and is not always directed in the channel of duty and 





the safety of the army. Nor is it of less effect on this ac- 
count; for, under its influence—and this is a point to be noticed 
-—the soldier will abandon himself to shameful flight as well 





as to heroic assault. 

“The spectre of panic stalks by the side of enthusiasm.” 
( Balck. ) 

In the crisis of the fight, the action of suggestion would 
not be so formidable if it could be localized and if it could 
be made to influence the minds of only the nearest neigh- 
bors. 

But this is not the case by any means; for contagion soon 


intervenes to disseminate the influence with incredible rapidity. 





“Tt is a phenomenon often verified, but unexplained, that every 
act, every sentiment in a crowd is contagious, and contagious 
to a point where the individual very easily sacrifices his per- 
sonal interests for those of the collective body.’ (Le Bon.) 
In an instant, contagion carries fright to the bravest hearts, 
destroys the faculty of reasoning, and brings all of the intel- 
lects to the same level. 

Thus the reading of the accounts of dramatic panics de- 
picts only the image of a furious, fleeing, unconscious beast, 
seeking an instinctive shelter from the storm in ravines, woods, 
villages and mountains, which nature and the industry of man 
have prepared for the refuge of beings threatened with an im- 
minent danger. With men in a panic, they are seen, after 
being well started, to herd together in sombre silence, their 
faces reflecting their sinister fright. After the first start, they 








press on in silence, their eves cast obstinately on the ground. 
Crushed by fatigue, they throw away knapsacks, hats, rifles, 
canteens—anything that impedes their progress. The descrip- . 
tions of all panics dwell more or less on the utter exhaustion 
of those who have participated therein. It appears to be a 
not of the physical exertion they have undergone, but 
nervous excitement and nervous. strain. 

In panic before the final stage there are cries, inarticu- 
but still human sounds. When a panic has continued for 
er time, the mass settles into sombre silence, utter weari- 
and hurrying along in profound dejection is even less 
to control than when the first rush started. 


We have seen that troops seized with panic had _ received 


gh suggestion an extremely vivid impression and_ that 


because the exciting influence has been most vivid. Then ensue 
isordered actions causing the man, in order to rid himself of 
obstacle to his flight, to precipitate himself upon his 


with a frenzy that extends sometimes even to mur- 


overturn. 


has been proved, moreover, that strong emotions lead 


a disturbance of the nervous centers, the mechanism 
hich is not known. 
Respiratory disorders likewise cause an extremely rapid 


ue even at the time when the troops have just begun move- 


soldiers strew unconsciously over fields everything hin- 


ing them, everything added to their fatigue or bowing them 
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presents to the eves of each soldier a_ frightful 


Ivy, by a psychological law, the organs involun- 


to avoid the danger and with all the more violence 


hurl himself upon obstacles which he can neither 


rturbations of the respiratory system in conse- 


1 


1 * ] 


details of this fatigue fill the accounts of panic. 





ling is certain and is seen in every panic. t- 


> 


said, indeed, that from the instant when cries 


fright become general, when all feelings and all thoughts 


‘e directed toward the one end, flight, troops have acquired 


physiognomy entirely new, and there are manifested in them 


characteristics peculiar to this state. 
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This annihilation of the intellectual faculties shows of 
what little importance, from the special viewpoint of panic, is 
the coefficient of intelligence sometimes spoken of as one of 
the great advantages of our American army. Remembering 


that the army that can longest resist panic is the victor and 
that crowds and especially crowds under strong excitement are 
the same no matter what the grade of intelligence of the indi- 
viduals composing the crowd, it seems that, except in the way 
of leaders, intelligence is of little value in war. 

Troops seized by panic are so incapable of the least rea- 
son that even the sense of direction often leaves them; and it 
is not rare to see soldiers dash into the ranks of the enemy with 
such gestures of terror that fear overcomes the adversary also. 
Troops overcome by fright are totally deprived of the critical 
sense, and so one of the consequences of the loss of reason is 
the creation of an extraordinary credulity. It is thus that a 
rumor, known at once to be false if one but stopped to think, 
will frequently turn a retreat into a demoralized rout. 

It is not the courage of the individual which is changed 
into the most imbecile cowardice, but this change takes place 
in the mind of the crowd. The individual minds have ceased 
ti exist—the crowd has a single mind of its own, separate and 
distinet from the minds of the individuals composing it. Troops 
composed of men of proved individual courage will not be in- 
accessible to collective fear. The gladiators of Spartacus, in 
revolt, were put into full rout by an army of soldiers of little 
individual courage, but of better organization and leadership. 

We thus see that physical depression, loss of the faculty 
of reasoning, the unleashing of primitive instincts and_ senti- 
ments, are the essential characteristics of men seized by the 
crisis of fear. They become easy preys to their adversaries, 
who need only to have enough physical power to strike in order 
to slaughter them, 

Pursuit under these conditions becomes a sort of cruel 
play; a chase where the pursuer has no longer anything to 
dread for himself excepting fatigue. As DuPicq has shown 
us, in the ancient battles the winner lost a few hundred; the 
loser fifty or a hundred thousand. Here the losses must have 
been about equal till the break. Then one side, overcome by 
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panic, fled, and the victors without further fighting, had but 
tc follow along and kill the helpless panic-stricken mob. 


FACTORS IN PANICS. 


In order that troops may be influenced in an irresistible 
manner by the suggestion of fear, we have said that it was 
necessary that they be placed previously in a condition favorable 
to the contagion of the suggestion. This state of predisposition 
is brought about by two series of factors: 

1. Immediate factors, events, almost always unforeseen, 
which often pave the way for panic in a few minutes, without 
in) themselves causing it. 

2. Indirect factors, those which, operating for a time 
more or less extended, have created a soil favorable to its de- 
velopment. 

Among the first may be mentioned treachery, the absence 
cr scarcity of arms, the absence of the commander, surprise, 
and expectant waiting. Among the second, race, physical de- 
pression and moral depression. 

The definition of treachery we all know. When it occurs 
with troops while waging hostile battle, even if they have 
already accomplished prodigies of valor, even if they are in 
full victory, and even if treason be the act of only a few iso- 
lated individuals, yet demoralization becomes almost inevitable. 

It is a fact that the reasonings of collectives operate only 
by the association of images and by generalizations, often ab- 
surd. 

The image of treachery is first erected before the fright- 
ened soldier who sees himself surrounded to his ruin by mad- 
dened traitors. Let the cry of treason be raised and the deed 
is done; panic is let loose. 

The lack of arms gives the soldier the impression of being 
delivered over to the enemy with feet and hands bound. We 
have a curious example of this in the combat of Saint-Her- 
nagor, where Major Roulier was abandoned by all his men 
because the muskets were, on account of rain, no longer able 
to be fired. The enemy was, of course, in exactly the same 
fix. An individual would have known this at once, but the 
crowd with the usual lack of reasoning qualities inherent in 
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crowds, and the extreme egoism of crowds, thought only of 
itself and its own plight. 

The absence of chiefs disarranges the bearings of troops, 
accustomed to act only upon orders and having for direction 
only the will and judgment of the chief. The latter appears 
ir. the eyes of all as the one person who understands the mili- 
tary task and is capable of directing affairs. 

Action by surprise is recommended by all tacticians; for its 
power to demoralize the enemy is a considerable force in the 
1ands of the assailant. It suppresses, indeed, in the one who 
encounters it, not only the possibility of maneuvering, but also 
that of measuring the extent of the danger threatening him. 
At the same time it removes the two factors necessary to all 
reasoning, time and calmness. Peril then appears all the more 
frightful, because it is sudden and apparently inevitable. Be- 
fore having suffered even the first ill, troops are morally turned 
foot-loose and are ripe for panic, which is propagated by con- 
tagion in a very few minutes. 

The phenomena of anxious expectancy explains the numer- 
ous shots that sentinels in the field fire during the night at bushes 
and trees, which they take for the enemy’s patrois. It explains 
also why reserve battalions during battle, having before their 
mind’s eye the spectacle less the animation of the struggle, re- 
treat without even waiting for their entrance into the fighting 
line. 

The above are immediate factors of panic. ‘They often in- 
fluence troops independently, but often they are grafted on the 
indirect factors, which favor their action, and therefore take a 
preponderating part in the origin of panic. 

From this point of view, that unchangeable soil from which 
spring all our sentiments, race, has a capital importance. It 
is upon it that depend in great part the impulsiveness of troops, 
their variableness and their susceptibility to suggestion. 

Physical wretchedness is one of the most rapid agents of 
demoralization. By physical wretchedness must be understood, 
not only the absence of rations, but also the fatigues resulting 
from marches and combats and the anemia that so rapidly over- 
comes troops in campaign. Among the causes that create a 
soil suitable for hallucination and illusion may be cited excessive 
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fatigue, hunger or thirst, strong mental tension, profound men- 
tal or bodily exhaustion and morbidly emotional conditions such 
as fear. Panic, the daughter of hallucination, becomes ex- 
tremely frequent with troops physically depressed. 

When to physical suffering is added demoralization, when 
wretchedness breaks down the body and defeat undermines the 
courage, panic becomes the uncontested mistress, before whom 
the commanders themselves bow, repulsing the idea of battle, 
in order to avoid irreparable disaster. 

It has been justly said that moral forces are the preponder- 


ating ones in war. Moral force, which gives to troops the will 
7 


to surmount all obstacles, to dread no danger, and to desire to 


conquer at any price, springs from sentiments, varying accord- 


il 


ine to circumstances, which animate soldiers and place them 


a condition to be influenced by the suggestion of victory in 
combat 
In a general way these sentiments are religious fanaticism, 
jotism, enthusiasm for a commander, discipline and most of 
-O) 4p ence resulting from experience. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


\iter having reviewed the different causes of panic, there 
still remains for us to determine whether or not there are prac- 
‘al means for rendering them less frequent; of lessening their 
effects, and of checking them after the evil has been produced. 

\mong the indirect and immediate causes of panics, it is 
evident that several, such as race, are beyond control, or such 
as treason and surprise, cannot be foreseen. If known in ad- 
vance, they could not exist. 

\gainst these factors of panic only general preventive 


measures, designed to render them less frequent, can be taken. 


We must therefore resign ourselves to submit to them as an 
¢ i1pie evil. 


Other factors, on the contrary, depend upon the com- 


mander, who is able, within certain limits, to suppress them. 
It is a question of understanding troops, of administrative 
diligence, of discipline; and it is especially in this respect that 


past experience imparts instruction. 
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Thus the panic of the Tuileries, in the battle of LeMans, 
demonstrates conclusively that it would be preferable to leave 
at home men who were neither armed nor instructed, rather 
than to lead them into combat, where they become a center of 
extremely dangerous demoralization. 

These chances would be still further reduced if troops be 
drilled to fight according to methods appropriate to their racial 
temperaments. It is necessary, indeed, that instruction, while 
taking into account arms, terrain, situations and numerical 
strength, be based upon the moral forces of the combatants. 
The penalty for doing otherwise is to find them useless on the 
cay of battle. 

Man is but little changeable, but little transformable. It 
is therefore from perfect knowledge of him that tactics must 
especially be derived, and that mathematical theories must be 
met. 

Panic is an aberration of assemblages of men, an actual 
scourge, of which tactics must take account. 

With this in view, the following principles can be deduced 
from what has preceded: 

1. Joint responsibility and confidence are two essential 
factors for steadfastness of troops in combat and for their re- 
sistance to panic. 

2. ‘Troops must fight in the organization they are used 
to in time of peace, each man in his habitual place and with his 
proper unit. 

In order that a man or troops may fight energetically, 
without apprehension, it is necessary that there be protection 
on both sides and in rear, 

Consequently, reserves should not be too far distant from 


the fighting line in order that they may give the latter confi- 
dence by their promptness in supporting. 

3. The different arms must give each other constant sup- 
port. The artillery, especially, the effect of whose fire is uni- 
versally recognized, should support the infantry from near 
points, and should march, so to speak, in the midst of them. 
The soldier in combat must never feel himself isolated or sep- 
arated from his brothers in arms. 
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4. The best troops, those whose steadfastness is assured, 
should be placed on the second line. Those who are struggling 
directly with the enemy have in action a powerful deterrent 
from emotion, namely, the centering of their attention on the in- 
cidents of the fight, without it being possible for them to think 
about their own personality. 

If the best troops be placed in the first line the least recoil 
on their part causes the disintegration of the reserves. 

5. Adequate ammunition supply is absolutely essential. 
Troops out of ammunition can not and will not fight, except at 
the very closest range. Such troops will not only break them- 
selves, but their panic will, by contagion, be spread to their 
neighbors. 

To avoid surprise at any cost, troops should not only cover 
themselves in all directions from which the enemy may approach, 
but they should also, if possible, be warned in advance of the 
probable incidents of the combat. 

Morgan, at Cowpens, realizing that his militia was going 
to flee anyway, told them to fire a volley or two and then run. 
They did this, and thus everything being expected, they were 
so encouraged that they had the nerve to come back and ma- 
terially assisted in winning the victory. 

Complete supply and organization, providing largely against 
material wants, appropriate tactics, and instructed nuclei of the 
units are the elements in troops, other than valor, suitable for 
warding off panics. These elements, which, added to discipline, 
endurance and exalted morale, constitute an appreciable force, 
are still insufficient in themselves. Only joint responsibility, 
born of experience in war, can ever offer an impenetrable re- 
sistance to the contagion of fear. Therefore, panics among 
troops will occur, whatever the cares the commander may have 
taken to prevent them. 

“Collectives are the plaything of all exterior excitants, and 
the latter’s incessant fluctuations are reflected in them. They 
are the slaves of impulses they receive.” It follows that troops 
influenced by suggestion to panic can, if a sufficiently strong 
will be imposed upon them, receive an absolutely contrary sug- 
gestion, which they will obey with the same docility that they 


did the first one. 
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History is full of deeds where the attitude of a chief, a 
happy word or a gesture have changed in an instant the senti- 
ments of troops, 

Washington, at Princeton, rode out between the lines and 
sat-on his horse fully exposed to the volleys of both sides; this 
steadied his men. It is not the words, which few if any hear, 
nor the gesture, which more, but not a large percentage of the 
whole, see, that brings back the whole mass. It is the words 
or gestures that influence a few—then contagion spreads the 
effect through the mass, which knows no more why it came 
back than why it first started to fly. 

Prestige is the first element of the habit of obedience. It 
causes the acceptance of an idea without discussion or con- 
troversy. It is necessary then that prestige be the dominating 
quality in a leader of men. It is because of it that his sug- 
gestions take on an irresistible power, that he is able to throw 
his soldiers against the enemy in an enthusiastic assault, and 
that he can stop with a gesture the first fugitives, transforming 
them into heroes. 

So, for that moral aberration of collectives, panic, two 
remedies of a moral nature present themselves: Prestige of 
the commander and joint responsibility of the troops. 

Some have prestige inherently in their composition, others 
scem to have acquired it almost by accident, while a certain 
amount of it is acquired through exterior surroundings. 

More difficult is it to inculcate in troops the sentiment of 
joint responsibility based upon mutual confidence. It can exist 
in a high degree only in soldiers who have gone to war to- 
gether; for souls are revealed only in crises, and characters 
are verified only in suffering and dangers. If no one knows 
himself until he has suffered, still less does he know others until 
he has suffered with them. Napoleon said of the soldiers of 
Waterloo: “They had not eaten soup together long enough.” 
The important thing is not to eat in the same room and at the 
same hours, but rather at the close of the same fatigues and 
in the midst of the same dangers. This is because the only 
means we have of developing joint responsibility among soldiers 
is to subject them to the same harsh proofs, which grow more 
and more painful and which are wisely graduated and ener- 
getically endured. 
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Part Ti, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INFANTRY COMBAT. * 


dismounted fighting, especially, man is the first instru- 
ment of combat. Weapons change from time to time with 
the advances of science, but man with his weaknesses and his 
heroism is always the same, always subject to fear, to physical 
weakness and to waves of psychological enthusiasm or panic. 

Many writers have noticed that skulkers are more to be ex- 
pected in infantry than in the other arms, 

The artillery is the supporting arm. Its men, in action, are 
in groups around the immobile pieces. To fight, the men must 
stay with the pieces. Being in groups around stationary ob- 
jects the men are always under direct command and supervision. 
Skulkers are few in the artillery. 

The smallest cavalry unit is a dual individual, the man 
and his horse. Of this pair the horse is a nervous and head- 
strong animal which by instinct seeks to go in herds—to stay 
with his comrades. It is much easier for a man to hide and 
stay behind than it is for a man and his horse to do so. The 
man who lacks the moral force to join in a charge also lacks 
he moral strength to hold his horse out of it. The rush and 
clatter of a charge also tends to raise the enthusiasm of the 
man. As one writer has said, “The cavalry charge is a bitter 
dose. First one makes a face and then swallows it at a gulp. 
But the infantry fight is a whole be ttle of medicine to be taken 


drop by drop, and each drop is more bitter than the one be- 


rore. 
Iyven when fighting dismounted, the influence of the horse 
keeps men from skulking. The dismounted cavalryman never 


knows when his troop will mount and ride off somewhere else. 


He does not know where the lead horses are, but his officers 
do. If he does not want to be left in the hands of the enemy 
*Taken to great extent from “Psychologie du Combat de l’Infanterie,” by 


y 
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Lt. Louque, itself mostly made up of quotations 
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in case of a reverse or be left behind alone in case of success 
he must have some way of regaining his horse. It results that 
the cavalryman, almost instinctively, makes every effort to stay 
with his organization. On the other hand, the combination of 
men and horses, both being susceptible to panic, makes panic 
more to be dreaded in the mounted arms. 

Numerically, the infantry comprises the bulk of a large 
force. For the above reasons, the discussion of the psychology 
of combat will be limited to that of the infantry combat. “In 
this arm there is no heavy and collected material to serve as 
ii the artillery. Its strength is not due to position; armament 
is individual, cohesion can not be forced; it is an affair of the 
will of the individuals. In combat, the mounts do not instinct- 
ively group themselves as in cavalry, there is no headlong rush; 
but men weighed down under the weight of human feelings ad- 
vance slowly and painfully by an intense effort of their wills.” 
“The human element dominates all the rest. Its essential is 
solid character, unity of action and mutual confidence. The 
man and the man alone makes the measure of these elements. 
All the power of the arm resides in the man himself. His solid 
personal character is his birthright; unity of action and mutual 
confidence come from the military education his nation has 
given him.” (Loque.) If it has given him no such education, 
he wall lack these qualities. 

Our children don't get the love of country inculcated in 
them in the schools as we did ourselves. In the average fam- 
ily this is the case as well. We amuse the children by taking 
them to see the moving pictures, not by telling them stories of 
the deeds of our ancestors. We do not lay the foundation for 
strong patriotic character as did our fathers. Our population 
is becoming more and more mixed in character. No longer 
can we raise regiments where every man will be of the char- 
acteristic American stock, of the same general level of educa- 
tion and ability, of the same good average, honest, faithful 
personal character. No longer can we count on our average 
man making the best of what he can get in the way of rations; 
instead, we will try to furnish infinitely more and meet much 
more grumbling for our pains. We could not hold an army 
tegether a month on the food of the Civil War. 
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FEAR. 


“Cowardice is fear yielded to; courage is fear van- 
quished.”” (Legouve.) 

“Courage is neither so common nor so invariable as the 
public suppose. A person is very variable as to courage. He 
has his good and his bad days, depending on exterior circum- 
stances such as physical or mental fatigue, cold, heat, hunger 
thirst, or the news received. 

“As to the average, the ordinary man, it is necessary t¢ 
flatter a little to appease public opinion. Without doubt he is 
capable of many fine moves, but subject also to strange re- 
actions. It is said everyone is brave, but when one comes to 
the fact one finds few of uniform courage.” (La Guerre et 
l’Homme. ) 

“Of all animals, man is the most cowardly. If one studies 
the faces before a battle he will realize this. For a man to 
sacrifice his life for the success of the end that the army pur- 
sues is a rare thing. Are there so few absolutely brave among 
sc many brave men? Alas, yes! Gideon found 300 among 
30,000 and he was surprisingly lucky.” “The absolute bravery 
that does not refuse to fight even against odds, trusting in God 
or destiny, this bravery is not natural to man; it is the result 
of moral cultivation, and it is infinitely rare. For always in 
danger the animal sentiment of self-preservation bobs up. Man 
calculates his chances and makes how many errors? 

“Man has a horror of death. Among corps d’elite a grand 
sense of duty, which they alone are able to understand and 
reach, sometimes makes them march forward; but the mass 
always recoils at the sight of destruction. Discipline has as its 
end to do violence to this horror by a greater horror—that of 
punishment or of shame. But there always arrives an instant 
when this natural horror takes the upper hand of discipline and 
the combatant flies. When the combatant is long under fire 
there is produced the selection of which Skobeleff speaks. The 
brave and the men of good intentions keep up; the others, the 
cowards, waiting under cover, weaken themselves and the others, 
delaying the execution of orders, breaking up the movement and 
impeding the effectives. Fire, even from a great distance, has 
then produced disunion material and moral.” (DuPicq.) 
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“Fear is then an enemy that we have not taken into ac- 
count, yet it is really more terrible than the real enemy, for it 
weakens the effective strength more than the latter.” 

These human sentiments are common to officers and men. 
The officer is sustained by two things which do not come to 
the aid of the soldier. He has better education and a feeling 
of the responsibility that rests on his example—noblesse oblige. 
He also has studied and thought about war. In his studies he 
has thought often of many of the situations of war. When 
these actually come to pass on the battlefield he will have a 
sense of having been in such a situation before. 

This will help to make his acts and decisions seem natural 
to him. To relieve some of the nervous tension. 

Fear—that is the thing to vanquish in order to assure the 
victory. 

Battle is a terrible drama, a bloody tragedy, which unfolds 
itself to the hearts of all the soldiers, from the humblest to the 
most exalted. It is a struggle of two moral powers. The con- 
quered are not those who fall dead or wounded, but those who 
followed and who rushed away because they were afraid. Fear 
is a very natural human sentiment. Those who are reputed to 
have been the most brave have aeknowledged it. 

Ney said: “The one who says he never knew fear is a 
compound liar.” 

Grant said that he realized that the enemy was as afraid 
cf him as he was of the enemy and that this thought helped 
sustain him through his battles. 

Turenne said to himself before a fight: ‘You tremble, 
body. Well, you would tremble more if you knew where I am 
going to take you.” 

The manifestations of fear are not such as novel writers 
suppose, but they are ever present in combat. 

The physical expressions of fear are betrayed first by an 
almost unconquerable desire to fire. Feeling in danger, man 
wants to strike back. Physiologically, fear dilates the pupils of 
the eve so that it can not be properly focused. Some can barely 
see the end of their rifle. Many fire from the hip. It is useless 
to try to take aim through the sights, the eye does not see them 
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and this is involuntary; it can not be overcome by an effort 
of the will. 

Fear makes the muscles tremble so that, though the brave > 
grits his teeth and tries his hardest, yet his aim trembles 


> 


nian 
and realizing this his morale is weakened. Also fear gives rise 
to respiratory disorders which greatly enhance fatigue and 
cause an involuntary contraction of the blood vessels which 
causes paleness. 

“As a general rule our soldier in battle has an astoundingly 
simple and everyday demeanor. He who expects to see some- 
thing out of the ordinary, something heroic on his face at these 
decisive moments, something picturesque and dramatic, is 
greatly mistaken. The soldier remains the same ordinary man 
as before, only his face is somewhat paler and its expression 
more concentrated and serious. His nervous and rapid firing 
betrays the inner struggle. It 1s at that moment that it is neces- 
sary to master the soldier's impression and bring him to a nor- 
mal condition, as far as this may be done in battle.” (Soloviev.) 

[s it any wonder that battle practice is far inferior to tar- 


‘t practice? Is it any wonder that foreign nations consider 


get 
our refinements of target instruction as time wasted ? 

“For what is perfection one should recall the Spartan. It 
ever man had been perfected with a view to war, it was he, and 
nevertheless he was beaten and he ran. Then, unhappily for 
education, moral and physical force has its limitations, since the 
Spartans ran away—they who should have remained to the end 
on the field of battle.” The prominence of the story of Ther- 
mopole shows how exceptional was the case when even a com- 
paratively small force would fight on till the end. 

Much was made in the papers of the self-sacrifice of the 
Japanese soldiers, vet we know that whole battalions of them 
were reduced to the grade of transport troops for cowardice— 
le equivalent to our QO. M. employes for handling freight. 


> 





The fight 1s not over in an hour or two. It lasts for a 


isi 


veek or ten days. The men suffer great physical hardship from 
exposure, lack of food and, most of all, from continuous nervous 
strain. They become so exhausted that they go to sleep on the 


firing line. There is a paralysis of wits—a total loss of initi- 





In this state they are peculiarly accessible to the in- 
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fluence of suggestion—to panic. In this state a handful of cav- 
alry suddenly appearing in their rear will break the resistance 
of a division. (There was an example of this very case in the 
Japanese War.) 

Still, as in ancient times, “fear is the one true enemy and 
lie is victor who is able longest to resist it.’ (DuPicq.) 


SKULKING. 


Skulking is great and general in all armies. It is to re- 
place skulkers and to replenish ammunition that we need such 
great depth in our formations. If it were not for skulkers we 
would have no place on the fighting line for the reserves, we 
know from experience, will be required. 

Lt. Louque quotes the following examples of skulking: 

“Hohenlohe tells of crossing the battlefield in war of 1870 
and finding it covered with skulkers—whole battalions of them 

some were lying down with their guns pointing forward like 
slkarmishers—evidently they had remained there when their com- 
rades advanced. Others were hiding in holes and ravines. All 
had an indifferent air. It seemed to be sufficient for them that 
the party of officers riding by did not belong to their corps. 
Some cried, ‘Look, here are some more who are going forward 
get killed.’ ”’ 

Captain Culmann describes finding at \Woerth five men in 
Indian file behind a small sapling who had remained there sev- 
eral hours. 

Quotation from a French deseription of the defense of 


Saint Hubert, 18th of August, 1870: Four hours! Rain of 
bullets, all high. Ah, look! A line of battle coming to sup- 


port us, well aligned. The marshal in the center, the colonel 
on the right, Sourdrille on the left. It is the Third Battalion, 
rom my place | see holes made in the line, which soon reaches 
us and wishes to share our shelter, hardly sufficient for us. 
They get in two and three ranks; the occupants refuse to yield 
the place which they have had all day. They need not have sent 
all the soldiers in the world. We needed only cartridges, 
What is that?) We are turned. No; our friends 200 meters 
in our rear are firing on us, taking us for the enemy. We 


sound “cease firing,” we make the signal, but the fire con- 
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tinues. My under lieutenant asks permission to go over there; 
he rushes forward through a storm of bullets, reaches their 
officers and finds among them some who ask if he really is a 
I'renchman. However, the fire ceased. That battalion rose up 
and rushed to join us. Where could we put them? Every one 
got behind something and began to shoot. We were in ten 
ranks. The front rank cried that the fire of those in the rear 
menaced them. I struck those nearest me with my cane and 
finally ended by turning my back to the fire of a Prussian bat- 
tery which was less dangerous than my comrades. 

A Prussian captain wrote in 1870: 

[ see many people occupied in trying to devise means to 
make the enemy’s fire less effective, but I acknowledge with re- 
gret no one seems disquieted by the serious losses caused by 


men of the same troop firing on each other. 


BATTLE FIRE. 
“Modern rifle fire produces a strong impression; the ait 
seems to be literally filled with bullets; their plaintive whistling 
pervades the atmosphere like a continuous moan, above, below 
and everywhere. 
“As soon as the first shot is heard the soldiers grow serious, 


1 


their caps and cross themselves; all jokes and conversa- 


, 
alee af 
take On 


ul 


tion ceases. .\t the given order all march gravely as during 


‘The courage and calmness with which the soldiers go 
ito Dattie produce a strong impression. 


I : 


‘The infantry soon grows accustomed to rifle fire, but the 
lly the shells, produce a decided impression. 


that this is not due so much to the losses in- 


flicted by artillery as the earsplitting noise produced by the 
explosion of the projectiles. The effect is produced only on the 
ear, but it is strong. ‘The shimose shells have a specially pow- 


erful effect upon the inexperienced, and the shrapnel upon those 
unaccustomed to battle. The young soldiers throw themselves 
face downward at each bursting of a shell. Thus the infantry, 
which suffers most from rifle fire, pays least attention to it; the 
artillerymen, on the contrary, are much impressed by rifle fire. 
This may be explained by the fact that the men are accus- 


tomed to their own arm.” (Soloviev.) 
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“At Liao Yang, Kuroki had before him 300 pieces of artil- 
lery that fired without ceasing for eleven days. The consump- 
tion of ammunition was enormous and has been placed at 
500,000 projectiles, including the fragments, fired by one battery 
iri a day. Result, 750 men were reached. That is to say, that 
each battery touched in some manner one man in a day. That 
is reassuring against danger, but not against fear.” All those 
pieces did not kill as many as one would have believed; never- 
theless, they attained their end—the demoralization of the 
enemy, for the enemy did not know in advance what the results 
would be.”” (De Mand’huy. ) 

‘““A Japanese general said to M. Kahn, war correspondent: 
See that battery firing in front of us? It aims at the Russian 
redoubts at 3,500 meters and it is composed of mouutain guns. 
1 am sure at this distance of not killing many Russians, but I 
have no doubt of the pleasure with which our infantry two kilo- 
meters in front of us take in hearing the shells go over their 
heads.” 

“The moral support of machine guns, especially if perma- 
nently attached to the regiment, will be greater still, for the 
rattle of their fire once heard is never forgotten.” 

“The employment of machine guns was for the first time 
quite great in the Russ-Jap War. Both sides have attributed to 
these machines a principal role both in attack and defense. In 
moments of crisis they invariably constitute a strong point of 
support. These guns are free from the effect of trembling 
nerves and muscles and for that reason are especially valuable 
in supreme moments.” 

Right here we get a good idea as to the proper use of 
machine guns. In supreme moments their effect is great, their 
moral support being as great as the physical. If they are pushed 
too far forward in the attack or held to the last minute in defense, 
and thus are captured, still the material loss is small. Used too 
liberally during the action such guns consume enormous quanti- 
ties of ammunition—far too much—but used right their support, 
both moral and physical, will be invaluable. 

So much for the effect the enemy’s fire has. Now let us 
consider our own fire. 
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DuPicq: “The soldiers have emotions, fear even. The 
sentiment of duty, discipline, self-esteem, example of officers 
and above all coolness maintains them and keeps back the fear 
of becoming frightened. Their emotion does not permit them 
te see clearly, to more than partly adjust their sight, when they 
ao not really fire in the air. 

The rifle, like the cannon, keeps power, the faculty of 
adjusting sights, but the agitation of the heart and nervous 
system is opposed to the immobility of the arm in the hands; 
the arm being supported takes part always in the trembling of 
ae? 


re man. The latter is in haste to launch the shot that will 


siop the ball destined for him before it can leave the enemy’s 
gun. And for fear the enemy will fire first this vague sort of 
‘easoning, though not actually formulated in the soldier’s mind, 
still leads him to fire without even bringing the gun to his 
shoulder.’ 

General Trochu says: “Irom my experience | am convinced 
hat troops in the firing line, under the emotions of battle, never 
adjust sights, no matter how good the troops. They fire to the 


front, hurriedly, many of them hardly bringing the gun to the 


General De Negrier says: “Of 100 men who are under 
ie first time ninety-five do not even see the end of their 
eun and fire very high.” He had considerable war experience. 


Of the 100 men the five or six who remain cool see what 


hey believe to be the point occupied by the enemy. Their bw 
lets strike within a zone of 150 or 200 yards, provided the range 
corres The others fire at all kinds of angles. Their bullets 


o everywhere, but principally in a zone from 2,700 yards up. 
“The proportion of five men out of 100 who remain cool 


seem extraordinary to those who have never engaged in 





battle, being themselves on the firing line. Jt is, never- 
less, not exaggerated and is sensibly the same in all armies.” 
( De Negrier. ) 
After the above, one may doubt whether battle fire can be 
directed. 
‘“\ man under fire has the impression as quick as thought 
that he is specially and personally seen, that they are after him. 


[t is the logical reaction of the sensation of danger on an organ- 
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ism deprived of the faculty of thought. The observatiow is, 
moreover, well enough known and proved by experience. Under 
the influence of this feeling man tries to kill, so he will not be 
killed, and it is one of the most powerful motives of the com- 
batant. From this it results that he will necessarily fire, and, 
whatever happens, he will fire on the ones whom he believes 
are firing at him; that is, on those most clearly seen in front 
of him: this conviction that it is those seen and no others, which 
menace him, being the direct consequence of a series of unrea- 
soning impulses, will present themselves to his mind as evidence. 
The man himself will not often choose his objective; the ob- 
jective will be imposed upon him. One sees how unreasonable 
it will be to count on always being able to direct his fire on any 
point one chooses.” (Grandmaison. ) 

“Let us not expect under a hot fire to be able to use fire 
with counted cartridges or volley fires. Only when the firer is 
himself not in danger will telescopic sights and all the other 
paraphernalia of the target range be of any value.” 

“Only against an inferior enemy (like savage tribes), where 
the soldier feels himself safe, will it be possible to use a knowl- 
edge of probably percentage of hits, split ranges or range 
finders.” 

“The efficienty of fire in time of war reposes above all 
else in the morale of the combatants.” (Daudignac.) 

‘« Absorbed as the commander will be in leading his men, 
he will have little chance tosanely appreciate all the conditions 
that are necessarily taken account of in range firing. He will 
have all his faculties engaged in solving the tactical problem 
and the problem of leading his men, without going into the 
direction or intensity of wind, the direction of light, the tem- 
perature, the barometer or even the use of the range finder. 
Instead, he will be seeing that his men keep some kind of for- 
mation, choosing the time for advancing, pushing the men for- 
ward, trying to keep control of the opening and cessation of 


fre, and above all in watching the enemy.” 
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WHY ASSAULTS SUCCEED. 
In the attack ‘Each forward move requires great mental 
strain—takes perhaps hours to accomplish. Even the halts give 
no rest—no let up to the nervous tension. The men crouch in 
uncomfortable positions behind insufficient cover, with deadly 
projectiles constantly singing in their ears and a knowledge that 
each movement constitutes an additional danger of death. The 
human organism is not constituted to endure danger of this 
intensity and above all of this continuous duration. The fire 
of the defense does not destroy the assailant, but demoralizes 
him to such an extent as to suppress all effort.” (Grandmaison. ) 

It is then only the arrival of fresh troops that can fur- 
ish the impulse for a forward movement. It is almost im- 
possible to, in daylight, re-inforce a firing line close to the enemy 
which has not already gained superiority of fire; that is, has 
gained the ascendant morale and made the fear-stricken enem 
fire wildly while they themselves are less shaken. 

This is the moral advantage of the attack. It feels itself 
superior and shows it by attacking. The waiting defender has 
lost morale by the very fact of taking the defensive. Now, as 
the advance proceeds, the defender fires, but the advance con- 
tinues. Many writers have noticed that the attacker’s loss grows 
less as he gets close to the defender. 

“Tt has always been necessary to go in person, in flesh anu 
blood, and to go after his hide and occupy the place of the 
other fellow before his opinion will change and he will acknow)- 
edge himself beaten. It is still the same today. Nothing is 
decided by fire alone.” 

“The bayonet alone marks a determination to go to the 
end. It proclaims the necessary understanding of the situation. 
I: states the distance at which the enemy must be met in order 
to accomplish the task.” 

Let us now examine the state of mind, the morale of the 


lefenders of a position, 
“In place for hours, for several days, perhaps, their passive 
attitude has only convinced them of their inferiority. They 


have suffered all the emotions of the preparatory combat; yol- 
levs of infantry; machine guns fire shrapnel; nothing has been 


Oo 
1g 
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spared them. Their losses are not much, perhaps, but their 
morale is considerably lowered. 

“The short bursts of regulated fire, even if inefficient, 
against a masked object, are absolutely depressing. 

“DeWet, in his Memoirs, tells us that on two different 
occasions his burghers ran away under the fire of artillery 
without having lost a single man. A combat is entirely an 
affair of morale. 

“The wounded must most often remain a long time where 
they fall, it being impossible to remove them under fire, and 
their presence only increases the skulkers.”’ 

Further, the man realizes perfectly that the nervous trem- 
bling which he is unable to overcome is disarranging his aim 
and that his bullets can not hit the adversary, who, step by step, 
is approaching him, bayonet already fixed, in order to make him 
feel what is coming to him if he waits. And that is precisely 
the reason why attacks succeed. 

(See ‘Tactics,’ Balck, page 87.) 

At Nicholson’s Neck in 1900 the Boers crawled forward, 
firing. The defenders fired also, but, while a storm of bul- 
lets swept over them, they could see the Boers getting nearer 
and ever nearer. The psychological effect of this uncanny 
crawling advance was so great that by the time the Boers were 
within 300 yards the British soldiers were individually showing 
white handkerchiefs. The Boers feared a trap and continued 
the attack. Soon the white handkerchiefs were almost universal. 
When the Boers came up to them many of the British soldiers 
were weeping and their officers laid the trouble to the constant 
advance of the crawling line against which the British fire 
scemed to have no effect. 

At Chattanooga the Confederate soldiers left what their 
officers thought to be an impregnable position because of the 
moral effect of seeing Thomas’ masses advancing toward them. 
(See Alexander. ) 

“Then, should a charge alone, unprepared by fire, succeed? 
Alas! No. In spite of all the chances of success which we 
have just enumerated, man is slow to comprehend that he can 
conquer by running straight into bullets. Thus it is that at the 
moment of the decisive attack the struggle between the instinct 
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of the men and will of the chief becomes more intense.” 
The decisive attack must be preceded by efficient fire prep- 
aration 


CONCLUSIONS. 


As men begin to suffer losses they will open fire even in 
spite of orders, hence it is better to open fire by command and 
“open the safety valve of the emotions’ before the men get 
out of hand. Get them as far forward as possible without seri- 
ous losses, but under serious losses open fire, unless the dis- 
tance is short enough to be covered in a single rush. 

“Before an action it is Of use to say to the men a few 
words, that, if they do not inflame the imagination of the men, 
will at least show them that their leader is there and that he is 
confident.” 

At Pickett’s advance, last day at Gettysburg, General Gib- 
bon rode down the lines, cool and calm, and in an unimpas- 
sioned voice he said to his men: ‘Do not hurry, men, and fire 
too fast; let them come up close before you fire, and then aim 
low and steadily.” “The coolness of their general was re- 
flected in the faces of his men.” 

The nature of these remarks, even the utility of making 
them at all, depends on the character, or better the race, of 
the soldier. For a Frenchman such attempts to inflame the 
imagination and excite enthusiasm might be continued at every 
halt during the deployment and even after the first shells be- 
gan to arrive and be crowned by a supreme effort just as the 
serious action began. This was the idea of Napoleon, who used 


sade al . 14 line ‘ 
to ride along his lines at t 


ie beginning of an action to in- 


crease the enthusiasm of his men. With us a cool, cheerful, 
confident bearing of the officer, even a joke cracked at another 
officer, would better answer the purpose than a fiery speech. 
The main point is to keep the command from sinking into the 
silent, self-centered dejection that comes from letting each 
nan have time to brood over his personal danger. “In making 


any effort in this direction it may be well to remember that it is 
always easier to secure the attention of a crowd than of iso- 


lated individuals.” 
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If you know a certain danger threatens, it is better to warn 
your men to expect it, for an expected danger is better with- 
stood than one that comes as a surprise. The French regula- 
tions of 1809, made up by Napoleon, laid it down as a prin- 
ciple that the men should always be forewarned of the dan- 
ger to which they were about to be exposed; that if an extraor- 
dinary effort was to be demanded of them they should be so 
told, but that in any case, though warned of the danger, it 
should not be exaggerated to them. 

During the long days of battle the men will be subjected 
to all kinds of discomforts, including difficulty as to subsistence. 
Often the wounded can not be removed from the firing line 
till night. Their cries still further add to the depression. 

When high explosive shells burst the effect is small, 
almost nothing against living targets; the pieces are too 
small, being almost dust. On the other hand, “It does but 
little damage, but the noise is fearful and its explosion throws 
up a great column of black smoke, mud, pebbles and fire 
which produces a great impression upon inexperienced sol- 
diers. The moral effect is absolute.”” (Soloviev. ) 

The results of fire will vary from nothing to a maximum. 
When the enemy is cool and has a good target losses will be 
great and very sudden, “At Magersfontein a British regiment 
returned the Boer fire for three minutes and then broke. It 
lost 10% of its effective strength. It may be said that 10% is 
not an excessive loss, but 10% loss in three minutes is suffi- 
cient to make any regiment break, for such quick and severe 
loss will at once give the enemy the ascendant morale.” This 
is the argument for the use of machine guns. If they can 
be used effectively the losses they will inflict will be so sud- 
den and so great as to break the morale of any troops exposed 
to their fire. 

Efficient battle reconnaissance must thus be made to pre- 
vent these sudden losses and the men must be in the fire zone 
for considerable periods only when they are protected by nat- 
ural or atificial cover or by the effect of their own fire making 
the enemy shoot wildly. 

“Each eye-witness of battle may confirm how narrowly 
the men watch their officer. The soldiers judge by their off- 
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cer the condition of affairs, the greater or less danger, the suc- 
cess or failure. * * * Woe to the unit which in time of 
peace did not become impregnated with the spirit of iron disci- 
pline. It will pay dearly for it in war.” 

To quiet the men “It is useful to make remarks concern- 
ing the service alone. For example: ‘Why are the sights not 
set in that squad? Squad commander, what are you thinking 
about? Examine and correct immediately.’ If the commander 
is angry, reproves neglect; this means that there is nothing un- 
usual—that everything is going as it ought and that there is 
no cause for fear. The men grow calmer and forget that bul- 
lets are whistling about them.” * * * (Soloviev.) 

A threat or a joke may bring the men to their senses. 
“But a threat must be serious and the men feel that it will be 
executed if need be. Angry words and shouts can do noth- 
ing.’ (Soloviev.) 

“It must not be overlooked that the soldier, separated by 
a considerable interval from his comrades in (a thin skirmish) 
line during the advance and withdrawn from the influence of 
his officers succumbs more easily to temporary spells of weak- 
ness and is more apt to remain behind than the skirmishers in 
a dense firing line.” (Balck.) 

The example of his officers and his own sterling char- 
acter are the main factors which, aided by discipline, will en- 
able the soldier of today to develop that morale which is the 
main element in winning victories. 




















THE WORK OF THE CAVALRY EQUIPMENT BOARD. 


PROGRESS. 


HE Board, after a period of ten months, is now said to 

have completed its tentative revision of the cavalry 
equipment. Before its duty can be finally completed, these 
present results must be submitted to a test that shall definitely 
determine their individual merit or demerit. Application has 
been made for the equipment of a squadron with the new 
models and for permission to make such a test. The follow- 
ing notes will give some idea regarding the scope of the re- 
vision and the results attained. 


THE NOSE BAG AND GRAIN ROLL. 


The present nose bag seems to have occasioned about as 
much criticism and complaint as any detail of the equipment. 
The one now recommended obviates most, if not all this trou- 
bie. It is merely a canvas bag, about two feet long by one 
foot in width, with a supporting strap and attachment, therefor, 
at each end. One end is prepared for the entrance of the 
horse’s nose. The bag is placed under the jaw and neck, one 
supporting strap passing over the horse’s neck, well down, the 
other over his poll. The horse puts his nose into the hole and 
feeds in perfect comfort. His nostrils are not entirely cov- 
ered at any time. He seems to have no desire to throw the 
bag—never attempts it, and couldn’t succeed if he tried. At 
its first appearance everyone laughs at this bag and seem to 
regard it as a freak—everyone but the horse—he knows just 
what to do with it. It is believed that were this bag placed 
on a horse that had never before seen a nose bag of any kind 
it would go at once to eating from it as though it had been 
used to doing so all its life. The weight of this bag is about 
the same as that of the old one. It is a proprietary article, 
and collects a royalty of 5 cents, or such a matter, on its man- 
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ufacture. A grain bag of sheeting, 30x7% inches, accom- 


panies this nose bag for the purpose of carrying grain. This 
bag readily carries up to eight or nine pounds of oats, and 
when placed within the nose bag forms a grain roll that at- 
taches very conveniently to the saddle pommel. The importance 
of this feature can scarcely be overestimated. Cavalry horses 
cf the United States Army have usually been starved and have 
broken down from this cause in much greater proportion than 
from hard work. In a state of nature the horse feeds about 
twenty out of each twenty-four hours. Digestion goes on simul- 
taneously with consumption and his stomach is even then soon 
empty. In a state of domestication he is fed a much more 
highly concentrated food—grain—and the feeding is not re- 
quired so frequently. After about four hours, however, even 
with feeding oats, his stomach is again empty. If his work is 
hard, it should be replenished at once. If the work is mild, 
an interval of an hour or two could elapse with safety before 


his reserves are drawn upon. This is the effect that should 
be guarded against—using up the horse’s reserves. Feeding 
ence in six hours thus becomes a necessity. This has long been 


appreciated by civilians. It is appreciated in foreign armies. 
Carter in his work recognizes it, but says it is impracticable in the 
United States army. The Board has now made it practicable. 
Three or four pounds of oats can readily be carried in the 
grain roll on the pommel. When the column halts daily, about 
11:30, to eat lunch, unstrap the grain roll and hang it on the 
horse. The horse thus eats his lunch at the same time, his 
stomach is replenished, digestion recommences, his reserves are 
not drawn upon, he comes into camp at the end of his march 
in good strength and spirits, can then readily accommodate any 
reasonable delay on the part of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
nent in procuring forage, and is ready to do his thirty or forty 
miles the next day, if necessary, without noticeable injury. In 
addition, this nose bag serves as a convenient water bucket when- 
ever it becomes necessary to water in this manner—a materia/ 
advantage. This bag when in use is always supported on thr 
horse’s neck, can not get on the ground, nor be attacked witl 
his hoofs, as is frequently the case with the present model 


Its life should be longer on this account. 

















CAVALRY EQUIPMENT BOARD. 


THE CORONA. 





The saddle blanket has also come in for its share of criti- 
cism. It is difficult to keep the wrinkles out of it. It is hot 
and causes profuse sweating. The salt from this sweat forms 
in the fiber, resists efforts to remove it, and diminishes the 
elasticity of the blanket. It is expensive, and with those troop 
commanders who do not give great attention to its being thor- 
oughly cleaned, turned and refolded frequently it does not last 
long. It is not shaped to the horse, and consequently portions 
of it work up into the slot in the saddle and cause discom- 
fort to the rider. The board has substituted a shaped corona 
therefor. This is composed of three layers of blanket and 
one, next to the back, of cotton sheeting. The layers of blanket 
are well quilted together. There can be neither wrinkling under 
the saddle nor working up into the slot. The cotton surface 
next to the horse can be readily scrubbed and dried after each 
day’s march, if necessary. It can thus always be kept free 
from salt, hair, blood and foreign substances, and the elas- 
ticity of the fibre preserved. The outer surfaces can readily 
be replaced at the Arsenal, and the body of the corona made 
to last indefinitely. The insignia is placed on the corona itself. 
This obviates the use of the saddle cloth. It is lighter in 
weight, less expensive, lasts longer, looks better, is more read- 
ily put on and kept clean. It does not, however, serve as a 
blanket for either horse or man. The idea was taken from 
the packers, who always use a corona under the blanket for 


many of the purposes above mentioned. 


THE HALTER-BRIDLE. 


The Board has substituted a combined halter-bridle for 
the two articles at present used. By this means the weight 
and also the number of straps on the horse’s head when both 
bridle and halter are worn are materially reduced. The model 
adopted combines as much neatness as is consistent with the 
necessary strength and is thus a gain in appearance. As one 
article serves the purpose of two, there is a gain in economy. 
The model adopted permits either one of the bits, or both to- 
gether, to be readily applied and used; there is thus a gain 
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in convenience. As the halter tie will be always present there 
will be no occasion for hitching the horse by the bridle reins. 
These have consequently been made shorter and much neater 
and lighter. This has been found to be a great gain by all who 
have tried them. As the use of the pommel pockets prevents the 
convenient tying of the halter strap to the pommel, as at present, 
it is now tied about the herse’s neck, well down towards the 
withers, after the manner of the British. This requires the 
length of about 100 inches. It is impracticable to cut that 
length from leather without splicing. The Board has accord- 
ingly adopted, as a tie, a 12-inch Manila rope, dyed to an 
olive drab tint and treated in paraffin to render pliable and 
waterproof. This is attached to the halter by a swivel bolt 
snap, brozed finish. The plan is that this halter-bridle shall 
be issued to the man individually, and in garrison will be kept, 
when not in use, with his other equipments in the saddle room. 
He can thus be held responsible for its presentable condition at 
all times—a material improvement over the present method, 
where the halters are used in common, and no individual can 
be properly expected to keep them in condition. To provide 
for the security of the horses in garrison a simple web halter 
is adopted. These will be issued to the stable sergeant for the 
entire mount, will be used for tying the horses in and about 
the stables, and for no other purpose. In the field and on the 
march the halter-bridle will be used. 

The Ordnance model of 1909, bit and bridoon, with a 
few minor modifications, has been adopted by the Board. 


THE SADDLE. 


It is probable that this single item occupied as much of 
the time and attention of the Board as all other details com- 
bined. To devise a satisfactory saddle is an undertaking of 
considerable proportions. \WVhoever has succeeded in producing 
a superior saddle of new design may be safely credited either 
with genius in this particular direction or else in having devoted 
a great degree of attention to the matter. The Board lays no 
claim to the possession of genius, the alternative is unavoid- 
able. After a careful consideration of the entire subject, it 
was decided that, owing to the many ser:ous and inherent de- 
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PLATE I—ORDINARY FULL BACK. 
Contrasting the present equipment and pack (off side), with the proposed equipment and pack as tentatively decided upon. 
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fects of the McClellan saddle, all attempts to modify or im- 
prove it with a view to making it satisfactory would prove 
futile. It was thereupon determined to devise a new type of 
saddle, retaining, as far as practicable, the acknowledged ad- 

















PLATE IL.—FULL WAR PACK. 


Proposed equipment and pack. The pack as here shown conforms to the Field 
Service Regulations as to rations, ( Par. 207, Section 3), ammunition, > 
( Par, 224, line 12), and grain, ( Par. 204, line 27). 


vantages of the McClellen type, to-wit: Its simplicity and its 
permitting the rider to get “close to his work.” From the 
many reports received from various sources it was apparent to 
the Board that, in the development of the saddle, the preser- 
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vation of the horse’s back was of the first importance. The 
comfort of the rider was secondary. To accomplish the first 
' consideration a side bar must be devised that would actually 
fit the horse’s back. That is to say, would constantly pre- 
sent a smooth bearing surface, in shape the counterpart of 
that portion of the horse’s back supporting it, and in dimen- 
sion, limited only by that of such corresponding portion se- 
, lected to support the weight, at the same time being entirely 

















PLATE IIL—STRIPPED SADDLE. 


The proposed adjustable saddle is here shown with skirts attached. These skirts are 
removable. Pommel pockets attached to show size, etc. 


tree from all bearing upon edges or undue convexities of what- 
ever kind. [It must be competent to do this, not only for a 
eiven horse, but for all horses with approximately normal 
backs, and not only for these horses in a given condition, but 


for all possible conditions of flesh. Such a side bar having 





been obtained, the assembled saddle must readily take the posi- 
tion desired upon the horse’s back and tend to remain in that 
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position, without requiring to be held there by a system of 
attachments that materially interfere with the horse’s action or 
comfort as do quarter straps, breast straps, cruppers and the 
like. It must do all this automatically, or at least readily, and 
without requiring scientific adjustment. To obtain the first 


h 


requisite, the shape of the side | 


yar, attempts were made to 
build up artificial backs that would each represent a mean of 


many horses. Measurements were taken at different posts for 

















PLATE IV.—STRIPPED SADDLE. 


The propose adjustable saddle is here shown with sweat leather attached. 


this purpose, with a complicated, specially designed instrument. 
The result of this effort was not encouraging. It becomes 
practically impossible to accurately represent a horse’s back by 
contours and sections taken by mechanical devices. So much 
time is exhausted in transferring the contouring instrument to 
1d fro from the horse to the paper that he invariably changes 
his position more or less during this period, and with such 


changes of position come corresponding changes of form, so 
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that it is next to impossible to obtain results of any value by 
this method. After a reasonable attempt this plan was aban- 
doned. The next attempt was to take by impression a mold 
or form of a fairly representative saddle horse's back by means 
ef plaster of paris. .\ frame of boards, about a foot in 
height and about two feet square, shaped to the horse on its 
lower side, was placed on the horse’s back after the latter had 
been well coated with cosmoline to prevent the action of the 
plaster on the hair. The joints between the lower edges all 
around and the horse’s back were snugly calked with oakum 
and clay. Six or eight buckets of prepared plaster of paris were 
then quickly poured into the frame, the horse being coaxed to 
remain in a normal position meanwhile. This material sets 
almost as soon as in place. The horse made no fuss, and in 
two or three minutes there was removed from the back as fine 
a mold as could be desired. From this mold on the following 
day a perfect cast representing the horse’s back was made, 
and from then on the Board had something upon which to 
work. From this cast there was made another mold, in order 
not to use up the original one. This was trimmed down to 
the approximate size and shape of a saddle, a slot cut out for 
the backbone, strengthened with arches, and there was thus 
obtained the representation of a bearing surface that actually 
fitted the back in question; in other words, the forms of the 
side bar. The first of the above requirements had thus been 
fulfilled. There was next made a representation in timber of 
this plaster bearing surface. This was applied to as many 
different backs as circumstances would permit, being corrected 
when necessary by the removal of such small portions as might 
press unduly in the general case. By this means a side bar 
was obtained that would fit the average horse in his normal 
condition. It still remained to fit the under and over averages, 
and the reduced and overfed conditions. Plainly this could be 
done only by hinges. The saddle was then assembled by means 
of four hinges, one under each extremity of both pommel and 
cantle, resting upon the median elements of the two side bars. 
Upon these hinges the side bars move freely when the saddle 
is not on the horse. The act of securing the saddle to the 
horse, that is, of drawing the cincha, automatically adjusts it 
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te the horse and prevents further motion in any considerable 
degree, vet leaves sufficient to readily accommodate the slight 
movements of the horse’s backbone and avoids in this man- 
ner the straight jacket effect of the rigid saddle. The second 
requisite was thus accomplished. The third requisite was ob- 
tained by attaching the cincha to the central portion of the 
cutside edge of the side bars, and the use of a 36-inch cincha 
of thirty strands of small braided linen fish cord. To furnish 
friction on the corona and give further elasticity, removable felt 
pads, one inch in thickness, were placed on the lower faces of 
the side bar, and, as far as the horse was concerned, all the 
requirements had then been complied with. To adapt the sad- 
dle to the rider was not so difficult. The seat was made hori- 
zontal so the rider would sit in the middle of it, and the de- 
sired slope of both pommel and cantle was readily obtained. 
An adaptable sole leather seat covers that portion of the seat 
of the saddle that comes in contact with the rider’s seat. 
Fenders (sweat leathers) or skirts (choice not yet determined 
on, but will be decided by the coming test) protect the rider’s 


leg from the horse’s side. Three-inch stirrups with re-inforced 
treads, without hoods, attached to safety loops, support his 
feet. A broad smooth pommel permits a rest to his hand when 


desired and avoids sharp edges striking his hand at other 


time Thiec 1} ] 3 5 -- 17] 7-4 ‘ -} ile wang “A 
times. This pommel is of pressed steel and while giving more 
space to the withers is of less height than that of the present 
issue. The side bars have been slightly lengthened in rear 


of the cantle to support the roll, but are turned up to avoid 


pressure on that portion of the back not adapted to it. All 


the advantages of the McClellan saddle have thus been re- 
ner \ll its defects avoided. This saddle has already been 
jected to considerable use and has given satisfaction 
herever tried. The Board believes it will be generally ac- 
cept b 


PHE RIFLE CARRIER. 


Many correspondents have urged that the Board provide 
better method for carrying the rifle mounted, but no one sug- 
cested the method. About the time it was intended to seri- 
item Colonel Patterson, of the British 
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Yeomanry, a well-known hunter and explorer and author of 
international repute, as well as a most agreeable gentleman, 
obtained permission to come from London and appear before 
the Board for the purpose of introducing a rifle carrier of his 
own invention. His device consisted essentially of a steel 
clutch attached to the near side of the saddle, and resting about 
eight inches below the cantle. This clutch grasped the rifle 
at the small of the stock. The barrel extended upward in a 
nearly vertical direction, passed through a 3-inch ring that 
stood out from the rear portion of the cartridge belt, and was 
loosely supported in that position by this ring. A strap ter- 
minating in a convenient snap hook depended from the shank 


of this ring and engaged in the trigger guard. To use this 
device: After saddling the trooper would pass the muzzle of 


his rifle up through the ring on his belt and attach the snap 
hook depending therefrom to the trigger guard. His rifle then 
swung from his belt with the butt plate about two or three 
inches above the ground. Both his hands were free to use for 
other purposes. He mounted at the command precisely as 
though he had no rifle. When fairly in the saddle, with his 
lcft hand he grasped the rifle near the rear sight, and, aided 
by his left foot, readily forced the small of the stock into the 
ciutch. He then dismissed the matter from his mind, and, 
while riding, forgot that he had a rifle. On the command to 
dismount he dismounted and stood to horse without any ref- 
erence to his rifle. In case the horse fell or the rider was 
thrown the rifle readily detached itself automatically from its 
clutch and came away with the trooper. It was always with 
him—he couldn't separate from it. This device has much to 
recommend it, and the Board gave it most exhaustive consid- 
eration. The enlisted men were generally pleased with it. One 
experienced and skillful enlisted man of the Sixth Cavalry said 
after using it that for the first time he felt as though he was 
riding a horse; on all previous occasions he had felt as though 
he was riding a set of equipments. In the end, however, the 
Board was reluctantly compelled to abandon its use, mainly on 
account of the difficulty experienced in obtaining steel clutches 
that would render satisfactory service. After a few weeks’ use 
a considerable portion of them either lost their elasticity and 
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shape, or cracked and gave way. In its later attempts to devise 
a carrier, the Board retained as many of the excellent features 
of the Patterson as possible, and contented itself with merely 
attempting to remedy the defects of the latter. As finally 
adopted, the rifle carrier resembles a leg of mutton affair of 
harness leather, about 18 inches in length, the smaller end ter- 
minating in an eye, that is attached by means of a strap and 
buckle to a 114-inch steel loop on the lower edge of the near 
side bar of the saddle, just below the cantle. The lower portion 
of the carrier terminates in a boot or bucket, shaped to fit the 
butt of the rifle, and of a depth of about 3 inches. At the 
proper height above the bucket, a steel spring clutch is riveted to 
the carrier. This grasps the small of the stock, it supports no 
weight, but merely prevents the butt from jumping out of the 
bucket at fast gaits. A very simple spring serves this purpose, 
and the strain upon it is slight. On the back side (toward the 
horse) of the carrier, and at the point of attachment of the steel 
clutch, a strong dependent billet is attached. This engages into 
a special cincha of linen webbing passing under the horse, and 
attached to the side bar on the off side, just opposite the corre- 
sponding attachment on the near side. ‘This keeps the carrier 
and rifle snugly against the side of the horse and prevents all 
lateral swinging and flapping. The bucket contains a floor 
spring, which dissipates the rifle’s downward concussion, thus 
avoiding its transmission, with resulting blisters to that portion 
of the horse’s back supporting this weight. As far as experi- 
ments have gone, this carrier appears to have preserved the ad- 
vantages of the Patterson and avoided its defects. Further and 
more severe tests will determine its real usefulness. All who 
have used it thus far like it. No one would willingly go back to 
the present method. The most careful observation on many 
marches has failed to detect a single instance of injury to the 
horse’s back from the use of either the Patterson or the Board’s 
carrier. There is no tendency to injure the sights of the rifle 
as in the present boot. The rifle carries well behind the leg and 
is out of the way. It does not interfere with the use of the aids 
Poth the weight and the cost of the carrier are less than that of 


the present boot. 
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THE POMMEL POCKETS AND RATION BAGS. 

Carrying the rifle at the rear of saddle compels a redistri- 
bution of the equipment to avoid encumbering the cantle. This 
has been accomplished by substituting pommel pockets and ration 
bags for the present saddle bags. The pommel pockets are made 
of the same material as the present saddle bags, are of a suffi- 
, cient size to hold the required contents and nothing more. They 
attach readily to the pommel by means of foot staples, are car- 
ried low, to the front, and well out of the way of the rider’s 
knees, are small, neat and shapely in appearance. Some have 
suggested they even be worn at dress formations. The near one 
nolds the canteen and cup. These articles were originated by the 
Infantry Board, and adopted virtually without modifications by 
the Cavalry Board, in order to avoid increasing unnecessarily 
the number of patterns in the Ordnance Department. The can- 
teen is bottle-shaped, of aluminum, and holds one quart. The 
cup rests on the base of the canteen, is also of aluminum, and is 
slightly smaller than the present issue. It has an ingeniously 
devised folding handle, which serves to support it when placed on 
the ground. A blanket-lined canvas cover, readily removable, 
encases both canteen and cup, and carries at the back a snap 
hook for attachment to the belt for dismounted service. These 
fit snugly in the near pommel pocket, and are strapped securely 
in place. No more knocking about and rattling by these articles. 
The off pocket contains a canvas bag, which holds the meat can, 
knife, fork and spoon, and protects them from dust and dirt bv 
a flap which closes over the top and extends well down the side. 
This bag may be readily detached and removed for cleaning. 
The horse brush, curry-comb and grooming-cloth fit in between 
this bag and the outside of the pocket. The horse brush has 
been reduced in size about one-half; otherwise is like the present 
issue. ‘This reduction appears to be an allround advantage. The 
small brush works more readily into the difficult places about the 
horse, between his legs, under fetlocks, etc., weighs less, costs 
less, takes up less space in the pocket, and probably will last longer. 
The curry-comb has been reduced one-fourth in size, has at- 
tached a hoof-hook, similar in design to that furnished by Sergeant 


Westbrook, Troop “G,” 15th Cavalry, but is otherwise similar to 
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the present model. Below the grooming outfit there is a space 
for the trooper’s personal needs, his pipe and tobacco, bottle of 
il, etc. This is entered through an opening on the face of the 
ocket just below the grooming outfit. The Field Service Regu- 
tions require three rations carried by the troopers under certain 
exigencies. These rations form so heavy and bulky a mass that 
was considered impracticable to fabricate pommel pockets 
large enough to hold them in addition to the articles mentioned 
above. Special ration bags have been devised for carrying these 
rations when necessary. These ration bags are of canvas, when 
carried are attached to the cantle, well down, the lower extermi- 
ties being secured to the rear cincha buckles to avoid lateral 
motion. They admit of readily being formed into a kind of 
knapsack, with a pocket for carrying the mess outfit. When the 
trooper has to separate from his horse, he can thus shoulder his 
ration bags and be independent of his mount in this respect. 
These carry:very conveniently upon the back and the dismounted 
trooper is but little encumbered by his rations. When empty, 
they occupy but little space and go readily inside the shelter tent 
I]. 


TO 


THE SABER, 

While Europeans generally favor the thrust in a saber 
attack, and doubtless their position is the correct one—at least in 
theory, however it may work out in practice—Americans, on the 
other hand, seem to like to cut and hack. This appears to be a 
national trait. It may be it comes from the fact that it is but a 
comparatively short time since everyone in this country was 
skillful with the axe through force of circumstances, possibly it 


il 


ccmes from baseball. At all events the spirit exists and must be 


recognized. This the Board has done by producing a saber well 
adapted to both cutting and thrusting. Its balance is a happy 


romise between these two extremes. Its point is on the 
median element of the blade and accurately hits the object aimed 

The blade for some distance back from the point is double 
edged, and its shape favors penetration. Although issued dull, 
its edge is capable of being rapidly brought to a slicing keen- 


ness. The guard is of bronzed steel. It completely protects the 


hi i 


hand from points, and in a considerable measure from cuts. It 


ascil 
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is serviceable in every respect, and attractive in appearance. The 
scabbard is of wood, covered with rawhide, and finished without 
by olive drab canvas with bronze metal mouth and tip. The 
mouth is bell-shaped, or, to be more accurate, funnel-shaped, to 
favor the ready return of the saber. The tip terminates in a 
dowel to fit the grommet of the shelter tent, and the saber will 
replace the present shelter pole. All who have seen this saber 
have expressed their appreciation of it. The knot is simpler. 
more convenient, more attractive in appearance, and more ser- 
viceable than the present issue, though similar in principle. This 
saber is purely a service weapon. Not one detail has been sacri- 
ficed to considerations of mere dress or garrison use. It is the 
intention of the Board to leave the present officers’ saber for gar- 
rison and similar service, and use this new model by officers 
solely in campaign—it being furnished on such occasions from 
troop storerooms, as revolvers and ammunition are at present 
furnished to officers. For enlisted men, this saber is carried on 
the off side of the horse, just opposite the rifle, in a loop attached 
to the leather support acting as the off billet for the rear cincha. 
This loop is swivel-attached and has motion forward and back- 
ward in a vertical plane. The cincha prevents all lateral swing- 
ing and flapping. In this position, it is readily drawn and re- 
turned, is well out of the way, permits the use of the aids, and 
contributes its weight as a counterpoise to that of the rifle. For 
Officers an attachment somewhat similar but especially adapted 


to their use is provided. 
THE INTRENCHING TOOL. 


The .\merican Cavalryman has always been a Dragoon. In 
many instances his dismounted service has been of great value. 
Lack of space prevents supporting this statement with numerous 
historical citations, but Buford’s seizing and holding in advance 
the position at Gettysburg is a fair illustration. European 
authorities were slow in learning the value of cavalry’s dis- 
mounted action, but they seem to have at last appreciated it, and 
measures are now on foot to furnish both the bayonet and in- 
trenching tool in some European cavalry services. ‘There can be 
no doubt but that in the future, far more than in the past, cavalry 
will make use of dismounted action, and must be armed and 
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ped to do so to advantage. The U. S. cavalryman now has 


a rifle equal in power to any in the world; were he also supplied 


with 
infan 


way 


a bayonet and an intrenching tool, he need have no fear of 
try under any circumstances. The Board has not seen its 


clear to provide the bayonet but it has furnished the in- 


trenching tool. It is as good a one as the infantry has. The 


handle is formed of the picket pin. The blade alone adds weight 


to the equipment, and this is but about one pound. With this 


from 
them. 


Carri¢ 


Some correspondents, not many it is true, have recom- 


, ee: Be 
mended that t 





the dismounted cavalryman can protect himself at least 
the bullets of the infantry without having to retire before 
He now has only their bayonet to fear. This shovel is 


‘din a leather case, underneath the saber (between it and 


jorse). This case is readily removable when not desired. 


vancing dismounted the shovel is held in a small loop on 


> 


rHE LARIAT AND PICKET PIN. 


le general use of the lariat and pin be discontinued, 





nly a tew being retained as a temporary picket line. The dis- 
cussion set forth in support of this position reduces to two prin- 
cipal and one or two minor arguments. The principal ones 
being, first, that it 1s no longer necessary to picket horses; sec- 
it it 1s impossible to use the lariat for picketing without 
rning and disabling horses in appreciable numbers. The 
reuments are, first, the added weight of the lariat and 
second, the danger of injury from the pin, in case of 
ampede, or even when attached to the saddle on the march. 
( nsider these arguments in turn: I[irst, it is believed that 

; > ae ys each Sais 
e enience and abundance of supplies of all kinds at maneu- 
reoular practice marches and all similar occasions 
| reQ uid pra CC LT ( alidi ail Hililidl CCAS] - 
( the scarcity of actual field service, has caused offi- 
s Ol the necessities of real service, where 
-eS ll eal ¢ Oo ( b eacdy contractor with 
1 1 
Sup S i il€ ] ) ( ( ne Trequenu Was Tele CC 
(pra under the subject of the grain roll. It will not be again 
lered here except to say that it is necessary. If the horse's 
eserves are to be held for emergencies, he must undergo no long 
sts, but must eat at every possible opportunity. The lariat not 
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only readily accommodates this exigency but is virtually the only 
means of accommodating it, so that whatever may be urged 
against it, its use in actual service become imperative. The rope 
burns are little but a myth—a hobgoblin manufactured by veteri- 
narians. A horse can readily be taught to graze quietly on his 
rope wholly without injury from rope burns. No military horse's 
education is properly complete until he will do this. This argu- 
nient against the lariat is not worth one moment’s consideration. 
The minor arguments have been met, as far as practicable, in the 
Loard’s revision of the equipment. 

To show that these are no idle words, attention is invited 
to the fact that several European cavalry services, as well as the 
japanese, provide lariats, so that every possible opportunity may 
be utilized to keep their horses’ bellies full. In ‘88 the 7th and 
sth Cavalry changed station by marching. The march was a 
long one, approximating 2,000 miles for some stations. The 
7th Cavalry used lariats and grazed constantly, except when on 
the road. Although grass was usually abundant, the 8th Cav- 
alry used no lariats, but relied on the O. M. Department for its 
supplies. The regiments met at Fort Riley, and furnished an 
object lesson regarding the use of the lariat that was of lasting 
effect in the minds of some present. General Chaffee, one of the 
most able and experienced I ield soldiers of the U. S. Army 
alive at the present day, believes in its retention. 

The lariat is similar to the present issue except that its 
leneth has been reduced from 25 feet to 15 feet. One end termi- 
nates in a snap hook without connecting link, the other in an inch 
and a half ring. On the march the lariat is rolled and secured 
by thongs to the upper surface of the shelter tent roll. The 
picket pin is hollow, oval in cross section, and of a pattern 
adapted to form a convenient handle to the intrenching tool. Its 


upper end terminates in a small hammer head, so that in emer- 


gencies the picket pin may be readily used tor shoeing a horse. 
It has already served that purpose. It is carried on the march 
in a small leather scabbard secured by two straps to the outside 
of the saber scabbard. It is well out of the way there and con- 
tributes its weight towards counterpoising that of the rifle. It 
weighs a little less than the present pin. To use the lariat and 
pin, snap the hook into the halter ring and drive the pin through 
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the ring at the other end. The ring will turn on the pin and 
serve as a swivel. In case the horse xulls it up, the end of the 
lariat will draw off and leave the pin lying near where it was 
driven. This may occasionally lose a pin, but it will obviate all 
danger of injury by flying pins in case of a stampede. 

THE HORSE SHOE AND NAILS. 

The object of the shoe is primarily to preserve the hoot 
from undue wear, and, incidentally, to assist the horse in exert- 
hi eth on icy going. In the use of a shoe, two unde- 
sirable features are of necessity introduced. First, by adding 
weight where it is most objectionable, both mechanically and 
physically, and, second, by raising the hoof above the ground so 
as to diminish frog pressure and thus tend to destroy the elas- 
ticity of the foot. While both of these features are unavoid- 
able, they are evils that must be kept within narrow limits. To 
this end, first, the shoe should be made a light as possible and 
still serve the purpose; second, calkins should be made use of on 
the saddle horse only when necessary to avoid his slipping. To 
bring about the first requisite, the shoe should be made of steel, 
should be narrow in the web, of a thickness sufficient to wear 
20 more than six weeks, should bevel from the inside outward 
towards the ground surface to imitate the natural hoof, save 
weight, and prevent mud, pebbles and other foreign substances 
from lodging in the shoe, and should be countersunk rather than 
creased for nail holes, as this gives strength and permits a cor- 


responding saving in weig! 


it. To accomplish the second requi- 
site, both a summer and a winter shoe should be adopted. The 


summer shoe should have all the essentials above set forth, and, 


in addition thereto, the hoot bearing surface should be level to 
prevent an undue portion of the weight being borne by the hoof 
alls. The winter shoe, having to support calkins, cannot pos- 
ess all these essentials in so marked a degree as the former, 
but should approximate thereto as nearly as circumstances will 
permit, should be drilled and tapped for removable calkins, 
should be fitted with both short, blunt plugs to maintain the holes 
perfect when the going is not icy, and with higher sharp calkins 
for use in icy times. Each trooper should be competent to read- 


interchange them when necessary, and should be provided 
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with the proper tools for so doing. The Board has made inves- 
tigation looking toward obtaining such shoes. Both the Phoe- 
nix and the Bryden companies supply a shoe that conforms to 
the essential requisites of the summer shoe. These are in sizes 
1, 2, 3 and 4, their respective weights being 10, 12, 15 and 18 
ounces before fitting; upon fitting the weight decreases a little. 
The Neverslip company can supply the winter shoe. It has the 
essentials set forth above; it comes in five sizes, covering the 
range of the cavalry horse’s hoofs, and its weight is between 
the limits of 914 and 19 ounces for these sizes. Horse shoe 
nails should be as small as will well serve the purpose and 
should be bright. The usual commercial nail is a good one, but 
on being carried on the march will get rusty and be hard to drive 
on this account. The Board has taken steps to prevent this by 
having the nails carried by the trooper coated with an anti-rust- 
ing substance, tin, zinc, aluminum, or a mixture of these sub- 
stances. This coating does not interfere with the use of the 
nails and preserves the bright finish. The Board will recom- 
ment that but one shoe and ten nails per horse be carried. These 
will be carried in a shovel carrier. A partition therein separates 
the shovel from the shoe, and a small pocket within carries the 
nails. The weight of these articles tends to counterpoise that of 
the rifle. : 
WIRE CUTTERS, WRENCHES AND HATCHETS. 

Each trooper is provided with a small but powerful pair 
of wire cutters, so that, in the event of his being ordered 
in actual service, on any distant mission, he will possess the 
means of obeying such order, without being subject to annoying 
delays en route. Both the weight and the cost of these cutters 
is slight. They slip readily into the pommel pockets. ach man 
is-also provided with a light wrench for changing the calkins 
on his winter shoes. This wrench also goes into the pommel 
it light hatchet heads 


pocket by the side of the nippers. Eig 
adopted for use with the picket pin, as handle, have been pro- 
vided. They are excellent tools. They will be supplied to men 
not issued shovels, and the hatchet head will occupy the space 


' 1 - ared far the ec : 
in the shovel carrier that was prepared for the shovel. 
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THE PACK IN GENERAL. 


Assuming the weight of the trooper, naked, at 150 pounds, 
his horse carries under the present system, when fully armed 
and equipped, under favorable conditions, 286 pounds, 2 ounces. 
In spite of all its efforts, the Board has succeeded in reducing this 
by only 8 pounds and 4 ounces, and the horse must still carry 277 
pounds and 14 ounces. It requires no discussion to conclude that 
this weight is a burden that should be lightened whenever cir- 
cumstances permit, if the horse’s power and endurance are to be 
conserved for expenditure in a vital emergency. To this end, 
the Board will recommend that, when ever practicable, the 
trooper’s roll, comprising shelter half and pins, bed blanket, un- 
cerclothing and toilet articles, be carried for him in the wagon. 
At other times the horse must carry it. When fully packed, the 
distribution of the articles above described will be as indicated 
in such descriptions. The bed blanket goes under the saddle 
and over the corona. ‘The shelter half will be formed into a 


oll, containing the underclothing and toilet articles in a simple 


cloth case and the tent pins. This roll will be attached to the 
cantle, the ends falling just in rear of the rifle on one side and 
of the saber on the other, being snugly secured in this position 


by thongs or straps (choice not yet determined). The rain 
garment will be similar in form to the present slicker, and will 
be of a material similar to that known as Raino, Federal Cloth, 

Protex, will be rolled and carried on the pommel, just in 
rront of the grain roll, secured in that position by double buckled 
coat straps, that is, two buckles to one billet. Neither the slicker 


17 


- the grain roll will materially raise the rider’s hand above the 


mmel. No surcingle will be provided, that on the horse 
“ om ] Par ap ey P ee 1 ere Lt foe ee - " 
cover has been made detachable and can be readily made use O! 
hen desired. The aim of the Board has been to provide a 


light pack, a tight pack,—a low pack and a balanced pack. An 


911 4 ae lictrrs stan? Fe 9111 r. lL, y L- 
alysis of the distribution of the equipment will show that 
hese ends have been tairly well attained, excepting of course, 


pack cannot be made light and still carry all the articles re- 





quired, nor can anything attached to the pommel be regarded 
as carried low in the strict sense of the term, but the best 


practicable has been done in these directions. Nothing is loose 
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or insecure. Nothing can rattle. Nothing glitters. All weight 
has been placed as low as practicable. It is true the rifle barrel 
r'ses above the horse, but as the rifle is supported at a point well 
below the saddle, the mechanical effect is thus about the same as 
though the weight of the rifle were concentrated at that point. 
Between the right and left of the pack the difference in weight 
is practically negligible, and the weights on each side are 
symetrically placed with respect to each other. From front to 
rear the burdens do not balance. Such a balance, even were it 
practicable, is not regarded by the Board as desirable. The 
saddle seat readily favors the rider’s sitting precisely over the 
center of motion. He assumes that position naturally. The side 
bar was constructed with that end in view for both saddle and 
rider. This puts the principal weight at the desired location. 
The other weights are distributed so as to decrease somewhat the 
weight borne by the forehand, and increase that borne by the 
haunches. ‘This is believed to be an advantage. While the fore- 
leg’s principal function is to support weight and that of the hind 
legs, to furnish propulsion, and though this natural distribution 
may be taken advantage of in races and similar uses of the 
horse; vet there are other considerations entering into the 
problem of the trooper’s distribution of the weight, which can- 
not be wisely ignored. Though placing weight on the haunches 
may interfere somewhat with the horse’s propelling power, 
and cut down, in a measure, his maximum speed, on the other 
hand, placing weight on the forehand greatly increases con- 
cussion on the almost vertical forelegs, especially on hard 
roads, and tends to develop stiff joints, navicular disease, sprung 
knees and similar injuries. Observation shows that cavalry 
horses in the past have generally given out in the forelegs much 
sooner than in the hind legs. In the future as stone roads be- 
come more common, this tendency will increase. As_ the 
cavalry horse has rarely to put forth his maximum speed and 
his work is usually done at a comparatively low rate of pro- 
gression, a reasonable compromise should be effected between 
the loss of power due to weighting the haunches, and the in- 
creased concussion due to weighting the forehand. This has 
been done in the Board’s distribution of the pack. The result 
has shown no appreciable loss of action in the hind legs. Be- 
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yond question, there must have resulted, due to this distribu- 


tion, a decreased concussion in the forehand. 


PACK SADDLE OUTFIT. 


In order to be in a measure independent of the wagons 
the Board has provided a pack saddle outfit to be carried on 
a led horse and to remain constantly with the troop on the 
march. It comprises a pack saddle of improved pattern. The 


ly made wooden pannier containing 


cargo on one side is a secure 
the horseshoer’s tools, the saddler’s tools and a limited amount 
of farrier’s supplies. That on the other side consists of five 
tubular iron pins and a sledge hammer, all securely carried in 
a kind of boot or case. These two cargoes are lashed on the 
pack saddle. Over all and extending well down on each side 
is secured a seven-eighth inch field picket line. The load on this 
horse will be somewhat less than that on the trooper’s horses 
and he should have no difficulty in constantly keeping up with 
the troop. By this means the troop should be able to keep 
its horses and equipment serviceable on the march, even though 


separated from its wagons for periods of several days. 
ARTICLES OF CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT ON THE TROOPER. 


The trooper on the march will wear a stiff brimmed hat 
with a Montana peak, without hat cord but having a string 
‘or securing it to his head. He will wear an olive drab 
neckerchief. His insignia will be shown in embroidery on each 
breast pocket of his shirt. lis leggins will be of durable rus- 
set leather of the most approved Cross pattern. His spurs will 
be light but strong, of drop forged steel, with short, straight 
shanks without button on the shank, and with small aluminum 

wels. The finish of these spurs will be of a blue or brown 


tint like the parts of the rifle. Each strap will be of two pieces 


1 


attacl og bv buttons, the lower one to be fitted by the troop 
saddler, the upper one adjusting with a buckle, but to be at- 
ached or detached by pulling on the inside end of the strap. 


1 when mounted, are easily 
little with dismounted work. 


These spurs serve their purpose wel 
put on or off, and interfere but 


The officer's spurs are of similar pattern but pr ished. All will 


field, the officers’ black ones for dress 
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purposes. The cartridge belt has nine pockets, each holding 
ten rifle cartridges and four pockets each holding five pistol 
cartridges. The latter will not fall out of these small pockets. 
The Field Service Regulations require sixty extra rifle and 
twenty extra rounds pistol ammunition to be carried in the 
saddle bags under certain exigencies. It was impracticable to 
make saddle bags to carry this extra ammunition without un- 
duly decreasing their size and strength. An extra belt was 
provided for this purpose. It passes over the left shoulder, 
under the right arm, and is shaped to fit smoothly. Although 
intended only for emergencies, it has proven such a success 
that it will probably be worn full constantly in campaign, the 
ammunition in the waist belt being correspondingly reduced, 
thus transferring the weight to a more suitable location. No 
suspenders will be provided, the rifle sling will be adapted to 
this purpose when a support to the waist belt is found neces- 
sary. The pistol holster has been thoroughly revised and it is 
believed will now meet the aprpoval of all. The pistol is 
carried butt to the rear and, while the belt is still worn at the 
proper height, is hung sufficiently low as to permit its ready and 
convenient withdrawal. The lower extremity of the holster is 
shaped to the barrel, and the sides stitched down flat and 
slightly extended, to carry a convenient device for readily se- 
curing the holster to the thigh with a thong. The holster 1s 
attached to the belt by a kind of frog, to which it is pivotted, 
and thus adapts itself readily to any movement of the wearer’s 
leg. It has a flap to secure the pistol in place when not in use. 
When in use, or there is even a possibility of its use, this flap 
can be buttoned back wholly out of the way. The holster is 
thus changed at once into the open variety. It is believed that 
all the serious objections urged against holsters have been cor- 
rected in this model and that it will meet with a hearty re- 
ception. The use of the lanyard is discontinued. 


REMAINING ARTICLES CONSIDERED. 

The foregoing comprise those features of the Board’s 
work that are of immediate and special interest to officers 
and enlisted men of the Cavalry Arm. They by no means 
cover the scope of the work. In addition to those enumerated 
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above the Board has carefully considered and determined upon, 
tentatively, or at least as far as lay within its power under 
the circumstances, the following items of equipment, to-wit: 
type of army wagon and load therefor, tentage, surplus kit 
bags, officer’s clothing rolls, and baggage allowance, bacon and 
condiment boxes, field ranges, field forges, field desks, arm 
repair chests, cleaning and preserving materials, horse covers, 
cavessons and longes, guidons, their staffs and carriers, trump- 
ets, lanterns, dispatch cases and record cases, field glasses, elec- 
tric finders, luminous compasses and discs, fencing sabers and 
masks, and some articles of enlisted men’s uniform especially 
referred for its action by the War Department. 











CAVALRY EQUIPMENTS. 


President Cavalry Equipment Board. 

Sir:—In compliance with your circular letter dated April 
19, 1910, I have the honor to submit the following notes on 
equipment, etc. My duties have been such that [ have not 
found time earlier to prepare these notes. 

I think that our horse-equipment as now furnished is in 
nearly every item almost as bad as it can be. It was simple 
and reasonably satisfactory when I joined in 1883, but every 
“improvement” in bits, bridle, and saddle since then has, in my 
judgment, made them worse, until they have now almost 
reached the limit of unfitness. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

LEATHER: All leather to be red hemlock tanned, like that 
used in the stock saddle, so that new straps and patches will 
not be so unsightly and conspicuous on old articles. 

BripLe: Bit and Bridoon of “eglantine’ or other non- 
corrodible metal. (The present issue of tinned or nickeled bits 
are abominable. The plating soon comes off and is only an 
excuse for an unfit appearance at all times. ) 

Bit, straight branches. 

Snatfle, small. 

Reins, curb rein narrower and shorter than the snaffle 
rein, as is usual among horsemen. 

Buckles, brass or bronze. (The brown paint now furnished 
by the ordnance department to daub on buckles, rings, etc., is 
abominable. It is a small matter to keep brass buckles, etc., 
clean and bright in garrison, and a single day’s exposure in the 
field dulls them so that they do not glitter.) 

SappLE: The defects of the McClellan saddle are so 
many and so well-known in the service that it seems hardly 
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worth while to mention them. One or two, however, I have 
not heard generally discussed. The top of the pommel, where 
the edges of the leather are sewed together, is so high and 
sharp that it bruises and cuts the hand. Jn training and con- 


trolling a horse the hands must be held low. They cannot be 


so held on the McClellan saddle on account of this sharp high 
p hig 
edge. [| should, therefore, like to see the pommel smooth and 


round or flat on top, and as low as may be consistent with 
strength and space for the withers. 

Skirt of flap: A short skirt on the saddle would remove 
the excuse for sweat-leathers. (The legs cannot be properly 
used as aids if there are sweat-leathers on the saddle.) 

Stirrups: . narrow wooden stirrup with wide opening 
for the foot. If the stirrup can be covered with leather with- 
out too much additional expense it will improve the appearance. 
lf the tread of the stirrup is too wide, as in our present stirrup, 
it often causes the foot to hang in the stirrup in dismounting 
Moreover, it adds unnecessary weight to the stirrup. 

Hoods are unsightly, heavy and_ useless. 

Stirrup straps not to be twisted as at present. A simple 
strap with plain single buckle so placed as not to hurt the leg, 
and without keepers; the straps to be hung, if practicable, like 
those on the ordinary flat saddle, so that they can be quickly 
and easily adjusted, and so that they will pull loose from the 
saddle in case the rider falls and his foot catches. The flesh- 
side of the leather should be outside in the stirrup-strap—this 
makes it stronger where it bends round the ring or staple or 
fixture by which it is hung to the saddle. 


Ouarter straps, if used, should be like the simple straps with 
e f 


small D-rings in use twenty years ago. They should be long 


S 


g 
enough for the D-rings to come partly under the barrel of the 
horse, so as not to hurt the rider’s leg or the horse’s side. This 
good deal shorter cinch than is now used. 


Pee) 


would require a 
(The arrangement of the quarterstraps which we have been 
ising for the last fifteen or twenty years is, in my judgment a 
failure. They are supposed to adjust themselves automatically, 
but they do nothing of the kind, while the twist in the straps 
turns the edges of the leather against the horse’s side and 


we it 
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raises knots on it. This has made the large D-ring and the 
great clumsy plate of leather under it necessary to save the 
horse. These hurt the trooper’s legs and prevents him from 
taking a right hold on the horse with them. ) 

Stuffing: I hope the Board will make a thorough test of 
a saddle with stuffing under the bars. While I doubt that such 
a saddle can ever be adopted in our service on account of the 
lack of skilled troop saddlers capable of restuffing them, es- 
pecially in time of war, there is much to recommend such a 
saddle. The under side should, of course, be of leather and 
not of felt or cloth. 

Staples and rings should be of bronze or brass; if of brass 
they should not be painted brown, but kept clean and polished 
in garrison. 

Coat straps: I prefer whang leather thongs to coat- 
straps with buckles. 

Seat: I prefer the seat entirely covered and, if practicable, 
stuffed. 

Picket Pin: Only fifteen picket pins are needed in a 
troop. 2 

Lariat: Only fifteen lariats are needed in a troop. Those 
now furnished are very unsatisfactory. They are woven after 
the fashion of window cords and are very hard and inflexible, 
especially when wet. A simple piece of manila rope is far 
preferable. It soon becomes soft and flexible. Some officers 
say that a flat lariat of webbing woven hollow would be the 
best. A good lariat is specially needed in longeing horses. 

Wurirs: Fifteen whips and whip-stocks should be sup- 
plied each troop for use in longeing horses. 

Cavesson: Fifteen cavessons with iron nose-bands like 
those in use at the Mounted Service School at Fort Riley should 
be supplied each troop. A young horse cannot be properly 
trained without the use of the cavesson and longe. I um con- 
vinced from the experience I have had personally within the 
last year that the longe-and-cavesson is the most essential im- 
plement in the handling of untrained horses, and that the use 
of it in our service would have saved hundreds of fine horses 
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from ruin and condemnation. The cavesson described on page 
160, Cavalry Drill Regulations, is absolutely useless. 


SADDLE-POCKETS: The saddle-pockets should be narrower 
and, if necessary to have as much space as at present, deeper. 
As wide as they are now, it is hard to prevent them from rub- 
bing the skin off the horse’s hips. 

SABRE: Sharp. 

SABRE-SCABBARD: Of black steel like the rifle barrel. 


RiFLE: I hope some way may be devised for carrying 
the rifle on the horse other than that now in use. It is im- 
possible to ride with the proper seat or to use the leg as an 
aid with the rifle under it. 

Pistot: The 45-calibre Colt now issued in the Philip- 
pine Islands is satisfactory, but I should like a shorter barrel 
if practicable. 

Pisrot Horster: The butt of the pistol grip should turn 
to the rear instead of to the front. The pistol could then be 
drawn and returned more easily and naturally, and it would 
hang in place when one is mounted better than it does now. 

Tarcet Pistot: We ought to have a 22-calibre target 
pistol supplied the service, as nearly as possible of the same 
weight and balance as the service pistol. No one can become 
an expert pistol shot without firing thousands of rounds, which 
is not practicable with the service pistol on account of its 
terrific range and the cost of the ammunition. It should seem 
that the 38-calibre revolver now in use might be reduced to 
22-calibre by bushing the barrel and chambers, and then issued 
for a target pistol. 

Boros: There should be ten good bolos in each troop. 
Those now supplied by the ordnance department are of no use. 

SADDLE CLotrus: The officer’s canvas field saddle-cloth 
serves no useful purpose whatever, and being very sleek only 
makes it the harder to keep the saddle in place. I should like 
to see it dropped. If any field saddle-cloth is necessary it 


should be made of wool throughout. 
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300TS AND Leccins: For the enlisted men I prefer the 
old style leggin, probably with a string or wire under the foot 
instead of the strap, for service; and I should like to see a neat 
black leggin of the Mark Cross pattern for dress. 

For officers’ boots I prefer the soft close-fitting legs, 
such as are now used at the Mounted Service School at Fort 
Riley. The calves cannot be properly used as aids when en- 
cased in big, stiff, hollow legs like those of our present uniform 
boot. 


Overcoat: I hope we shall try the short overcoat. 


Care: At our Northern posts there is lack of a warm 
outer garment to wear with our full-dress and social full-dress 
coats. The overcoat cannot be worn with the shoulder knots 
and the short cape affords little protection. If the cape could 
come down to the knees it would answer. 


Fretp Suirt: I should like to see this shirt replaced by 
a garment somewhat after the pattern of the sailor’s “jumper,” 
which has no tail to be tucked into the breeches. It would look 
neater than the shirt and be more comfortable. 


CAMPAIGN Hat: The flat, somewhat | stiff-brim hat, 
creased peaked (Stetson’s cowboy hat) is better than the hat 
now in use. 


Hat Corp: If a hat cord is needed at all it should not 
be more than half as large, either for officers or men, as the 
ones in use now. 

STABLE CLOTHING: I earnestly beg you to give us back 
the white stable clothing which had become a part of the tradi- 
tions of our cavalry. The filthy looking brown overalls now 
issued are a shame to a trooper, and it is impossible for a 
troop commander to tell whether his men have on clean or 
dirty suits. And the blue hostler clothes, which the Quarter- 
master’s department is now beginning to issue, are worse still. 
if the same clothing must be worn for fatigue as for stables, 
why not let it be white, like the street cleaners’ overalls in many 
of the cities? 

Spurs: The spurs of officers seem unnecessarily heavy 


and clumsy. The spur usually worn by civilian horsemen is 
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sufficiently strong and much neater in appearance, The brass 
spur formerly worn by officers was better than the one of 
white metal now in use. The straps should fasten to buttons 
on the side of the spurs. 

Bayonet: General de Negrier’s “Lessons of the Russo- 
Japanese War” pretty nearly convinced one that we should 


carry bayonets in campaign. Much as we hate to admit it, 
every modern war has shown that a good fire-arm is of more 
importance to cavalry than the sabre, and I am almost con- 
vinced that for practical purposes the bayonet will be of more 
use to us in war than the sabre. The question is one which 
should be settled, if possible, before war befalls. 

Very respectfully, 


M. F. STEELE, 
Major 2nd Cavalry. 

















A CRITICISM OF OUR CAVALRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS .*—Continued 








By Major H. H. SARGENT, Seconp Cavatry. 


Author of “Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Compaign,” “The Campaign of 
Marengo,” and “The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba.” 


? my last article in the CAVALRY JouRNAL, I stated that 
whatever system be adopted, whatever rules or principles 
be followed, in writing the commands of a drill regulations, 
there are certain things that should be kept constantly in view, 
namely, simplicity, brevity, consistency, and clearness; and, with 
I discussed and criticised a number 
of the commands in our Cavalry Drill Regulations. I pur- 
pose, in this article, to continue the discussion and criticism 
aiong the same lines. 


reference to these points, 


(1). To change the direction of a squad in the line to 
the right and halt, the commands are, 1. Squad right, 2. 
Marcu, (307); and to change the direction of a squad in line 
to the right and continue the march, the commands are, 1. 
Right turn, 2. Marcu, (308). 

(2). To change the direction of a platoon in line to the 
right and halt, the commands are, 1. Platoon right, 2. Marcu, 
(448) ; and to change the direction of a platoon in line to the 
right and continue the march, the commands are, 1. Right turn, 
2. Marcu, (448). 

(3). To change the direction of a troop in line to the 
right and halt, the commands are, 1. Troop right, 2. Marcu, 
(476); and to change the direction of a troop in line to the 
right and continue the march, the commands are, 1. Right turn, 
2. Marcu, (4/7). 


*Numbers in parentheses have reference to paragraphs in the Cavalry 
Drill Regulations, 1909. To simplify the discussion, the commands are gen- 
erally given for movements towards only the right flank. 
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(4). To change the direction of a troop in line of platoon 
columns of fours to the right and halt, the commands are not, 
1. Troop right, 2. Marcu; there are no commands given for the 
movement; but to change the direction of a troop in line of 
piatoon columns of fours to the right and continue the march, 
the commands are, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu. (515). 

(5). To change the direction of a squadron in line to 
the right and halt, the commands are not, 1. Squadron right, 2. 
Marcu, but are, 1. Fours right, 2. Marcu, 1. Left front into 
line, 2. Marcu, (621); and to change the direction of a 
squadron in line to the right and continue the march, the 
commands are not, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu, but are, 1. Fours 
right, 2. Marcu, 1. Left front into line, 2. Trot, 3. Marcu, 
(621). 

(6). Yo change the direction of a squadron in mass to 
the right and halt, the commands are not, 1. Squadron right, 
2. Marcu; there are no commands given for the movement. 
But to change the direction of a squadron in mass to the right 
and continue the march, the commands are, 1. Right turn, 2. 
Marcu. (638). 

(7) To change the direction of a squadron in line of 
platoon columns to the right and halt, the commands are not, 
1. Squadron right, 2. Marcu; there are no commands given 
for the movement; but to change the direction of a squadron in 
line of platoon columns to the right and continue the march, 
the commands are, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu. (660). 

(8). To change the direction of a regiment in line of 
masses to the right, the commands are not, 1. Regiment right, 
2. Marcu, but are, 1. Change front to the right, 2. Marcu, 
(791); and to change the direction of a regiment in line of 
masses to the right and continue the march, the commands are 
not, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu; there are no commands given 
for the movement. 

(9). To change the direction of a regiment in line of 
close columns to the right and halt, the commands are not, 1. 
Regiment right, 2. Marcu; there are no commands given for 
the movement; and to change the direction of a regiment in 
line of close columns to the right and continue the march, the 
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commands are not, 1. Right turn, 2. MARcu; there are no com- 
niands given for the movement. 

As a previous discussion has made it clear that the drill 
regulations would be much simplified if the commands, 1. 
Column right, 2. Marcu, were used throughout the text to 
change the direction to the right of a column of any kind from 
a halt or a march, so a discussion of the above examples will 
' make it clear that the drill regulations would be much simplified 
it the commands, 1. Squad, (or Platoon, or Troop, or Squadron, 
or, Regiment) right, 2. MARcH, were used throughout the text 
te change the direction to the right of a squad, platoon, troop, 
squadron, or regiment in any kind of a line and to halt; and 
if the commands, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu, were used through- 
out the text to change the direction to the right of a squad, 
platoon, troop, squadron, or regiment in any kind of a line and 
to continue the march. 

It will be noted that in examples (1), (2), and (3), the 
commands are consistent throughout; if we wish to change 
direction to the right and halt, the commands are, 1. Squad 
(or Platoon or Troop) right, 2. Marcu, and if we wish to 
change direction to the right and continue the march, the com- 
mands in each case are, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu. But in 
example (4) there are no commands given for changing the 
direction and halting. Now it must be evident to any one that 
there is just exactly as much reason why commands should be 
given for changing the direction of a troop in line of platoon 
columns of fours and halting, as there is for changing the 
direction of a troop in line of platoon columns of fours and 
continuing the march. If the reply be made that in this case 
the, 1. Troop right, 2. Marcu, is unnecessary, since the same 
result could be obtained by giving, 1. Troop, 2. Hatt imme- 
diately after, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu, the answer is that this 
same reason would justify the omission altogether from the 
drill regulations of, 1. Squad, (or Platoon, or Troop) right, 

2. Marcu, since the same result could be obtained by giving 
in each case, 1. Troop, 2. Hatr immediately after, 1. Right 
turn, 2, Marcu. ‘The truth is, there is no reason which will 
justify the omission of 1. Troop right, 2. Marcu, in this 
example, nor is there any reason which will justify the omis- 
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sion of, 1. Squadron right, 2. MARCH, in examples, (6) and 
(7). 

And as to examples (6) and (7) it is a pertinent question 
to ask, why should commands be given to change the direction 
of a regiment in line of masses and halt (791) and no com- 
niands to be given to change the direction of a squadron in 
mass or in line of platoon columns, and halt? Surely if we 
wish to halt in one case there may be just as good reason for 
wishing to halt in the others. 

In example (5) there would seem to be no good reason 
why, 1. Squadron right, 2. Marcu, should not be used to 
change the direction of a squadron in line to the right and 
halt, nor why, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu, should not be used to 
change the direction of a squadron in line to the right and con- 
tinue the march, just as similar commands are used to change 
the direction of a troop in line. Consistency would certainly 
seem to require this; and brevity also, for the movement as 
now explained in the drill regulations requires two sets of 
commands in each case instead of one. Nor is this all, the 
commands here being different from those usually employed in 
changing direction, the squadron commander must remember 
that this is an exception to the general rule; and it is evident 
to anyone, that the more his mind is burdened with remem- 
bering exceptions, the more difficult it becomes for him to 
avoid errors. 

In example (8) the commands are given to change the 
direction of a regiment in line of masses to the right and halt, 
but these commands are of different form entirely from any 
of the previous commands given for changing the direction 
of a squad, platoon or troop to the right and halting. Not only 
this, but there are no commands given for changing the direc- 
tion of a regiment in line of masses to the right and continuing 
the march. I am aware, of course, that the drill regulations state 


that “In successive formations of the regiment, the completion 


of the movement should find the regiment halted.” (757). 
But why should a rule of this kind be given and, especially so, 


since the colonel may want the regiment to be marching at the 
completion of the movement? And why should the rule be 


made to apply to a regiment when it does not apply to a 
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squadron? May there not be just as good reason for wanting 
a regiment in line of masses to change direction to the right 
and continue the march as there is for wanting a squadron in 
mass, (638), or a squadron in line of platoon columns, (600), 
tu change direction to the right and continue the march? 

Then, again, if commands are given for changing the 
direction of a regiment in line of masses and _ halting, why 
should not commands be given for changing the direction of a 
regiment in line of close columns and halting? (See example 
©.) Surely there is exactly as much reason for wanting to 
change the direction in one case as in the other; and, there- 
fore, exactly as much reason why, if the commands are 
given in one case they should be given in the other. 

Now all these inconsistencies must be remembered by the 
regimental or squadron commander, and in this fact lies the 
great trouble—the source of much confusion and many errors. 
He must remember that there are no commands given in the 
text for changing the direction of a squadron in mass or in 
line of platoon columns and halting, but that there are com- 
mands for changing the direction of a regiment in line of 
masses and halting; he must likewise remember that there are 
commands for changing the direction of a squadron in mass 
or in line of platoon columns and continuing the march, but 
that there are no commands for changing the direction of a 
regiment in line of masses and continuing the march; and he 
must also remember that the commands given for changing 
the direction of a regiment in line of masses and halting are 
ct an entirely different form than those given anywhere else in 
the text for executing a similar movement. 

In closing the discussion of the nine examples above cited 
it may here be set forth as a general truth, that in similarly 
executed movements where one kind of commands will answer 
every purpose, it will invariably lead to more or less confusion 
and error, if different kinds of commands are employed. In 
similar movements simplicity is gained by using a few and not 
a multiplicity of commands. 

Again, to face a troop in line to the rear and halt, the 
commands are, 1. Fours right about, 2. Marcu, 1. Troop, 2. 
Haut; or to face a squadron in line to the rear and halt, the 
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commands are, 1. Fours right about, 2. Marcu, 1. Squadron, 
2. Hart; but to face a regiment in line to the rear and halt, 


the commands are not, 1. Fours right about, 2. Marcu, 1. 
Regiment, 2. Hatt, nor are they, 1. Fours right about, 2. 
Marcu, 1. Squadrons, 2. HAut, although the commands given 
in the text for halting a regiment are, 1. Squadrons, 2. HALt, 
(753); but they are, 1. Face to the rear, 2. Fours right about, 
3. Marcu. (751). 

Now it will be noted that in the commands for facing a 
regiment in line to the rear and halting, (751), there are two 
preparatory commands, both of which mean practically the 
same thing; for when a regiment has executed fours right about 
it has certainly faced to the rear. And since the command, 
Face to the rear-tells nothing whatever that it is necessary to 
know, that is not told in the command, Fours right about, it is 
superfluous and unnecessary. But this is not all, the explanation 
of the commands in the text shows that the regiment is to halt 
after executing Fours right about, but there is nothing in the 
preparatory commands or command of execution that tells this 
fact or even hints at it; although the knowledge of this fact is just 
as essential to the proper execution of the movement as is the 
knowledge of the fact that the regiment is to face about in 
exactly the opposite direction. 

But even this is not all; to march the regiment in line to 
the rear, the commands are, 1. Fours right about, 2. Marcu, 
(752), and to halt is; the commands are, 1. Squadrons, 2. 
Harr. (753). Now it must be perfectly evident to anyone 
that no other commands are needed to face the regiment to 
the rear and halt it; and, consequently, that the commands, 1. 
Face to the rear, 2. Fours right about, 3. Marcu, are entirely 
superfluous and unnecessary. 

Since the commands, 1. Face to the rear, 2. Fours right 
about, 3. MArcuH, as explained in the text, have exactly the 
same meaning as, 1. Fours right about, 2. Marcu, 1. Squadrons, 
2. HALt, if we eliminate, 1. Fours right about, 2. Marcu, from 
each set of commands, since they are common to both, we shall 
have left in the one set of commands, 1. Face to the rear and 
in the others, 1. Squadrons, 2. Hatt, which must be inter- 
preted to mean one and the same thing; that is to say, each 
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Major must interpret the Colonel’s command, 1. Face to the 
rear, to mean, 1. Squadrons, 2. Hatt; and this, too, not only for 
the reason given above, but for the additional reason that the 
explanation given in the text compels this interpretation. 
Would it be any less absurd, so to explain commands in the 
text as to require him to interpret, Fours right about to mean 
On right into line, or Column right to mean Close intervals 
than it is to require him to interpret the command, Face to the 
rear, to mean, 1. Squadrons, 2. Hatt? Must it not be the 
source of much confusion and error to force upon the regi- 
mental and squadron commanders the burden of remembering 
the inconsistencies and absurdities in these written commands? 

Again, to teach recruits to align themselves to the right 
a: a halt, the commands are 1. Eyes, 2. Ricut, (40), and to 
align soldiers to the right at a halt, the commands are, 1. 
Right, 2. Dress, (95), but to align to the right while march- 
ing in line, or in column of fours when there are no chiefs of 
platoons or file closers present, the commands are not, 1. 
Guide, 2. Ricgut, but are Guide right, (99 and 114); and to 
align them to the right while marching in column of fours 
when the chiefs of platoons are present, the commands: are 
not, 1. Guide, 2. Rigut, nor Guide right, but are, 1. Chiefs of 
platoons on the right flank, 2. Marcu. (485). 

In the first place, it will be noted that Guide right in the 
example cited and, for that matter, throughout the text, is 
invariably printed in italics as a preparatory command. And 
since this preparatory command simply “indicates the move- 
ment” that is to be executed, (9), and is not followed by a 
command of execution to “cause the execution,’ (9), (except 
in a very few cases in which the Guide right precedes the 
Marcu in the commands for the main movement, as, for in- 
stance, in, 1. Forward, 2. Guide right, 3. Marcu, in paragraph 
119), it is apparent that there is no way provided in the drill 
regulations for executing this simple command. There ts no 
way; and for that reason the commands when following the 
Marcu for the main movement or when used alone should 
alwavs be written, 1. Guide, 2. Ricut; that is to say, should 
be written in a form similar to, 1. Eyes, 2. Ricut, and 1. Right, 
2. Dress: for unless this is done, unless the Ricur is written in 
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capitals, the commands cannot in theory be executed. That they 
have for many years been executed in practice does not weaken 
the criticism in the least; it simply shows that these numerous 
mistakes in the written commands have been overlooked on the 
drill ground. 

Secondly, there are several reasons why in indicating the 
guide of a troop, squadron, or regiment, in column of fours, 
the commands, 1. Guide, 2. Ricut, are to be preferred to, 1. , 
Chiefs of platoons on right flank, 1. Marcu. In the first 
place they are briefer and, with the exception under discussion, 
they are the words invariably used throughout the text to in- 
dicate the guide. Of course it is well understood that it is 
seldom necessary to indicate the guide in these formations since 
it is always on the side of the chiefs of platoons, nor is it 
scarcely ever necessary to change the chiefs of platoons to the 
opposite flank in order to get them on the side towards which 
the line is to be formed, for the reason that they can take their 
position there just as easily during the movement as they could 
prior to the movement. But even though it is seldom necessary 
to give these commands, it must be remembered that it is neces- 
sary for each soldier in each set of fours to know on which 
side the guide is, and this to him is the important and _ prin- 
cipal fact to be determined. The positions of the chiefs of 
platoons and file closers are to him subordinate facts of no 
immediate interest. To tell him where the chiefs of platoons 
are and then to require him to remember that the guide of the 
troop is on the same side as the chiefs of platoons and that 
the guide of each set of fours is on the same side as the 
guide of the troop only burdens him with remembering: facts 
which would be entirely unnecessary if the direct commands, 
1. Guide, 2. Rigur (or Lerr) were used. Of course, it is ap- 
parent that the changing of the chiefs of platoons to the op- 
posite flank may, in the mind of the commander himself, be 
the principal fact to be determined, but even then the com- 
mands, 1. Guide, 2. Rigutr (or Lerr) will answer every pur- 
pose in accomplishing the desired result; and though in this 
case the burden of remembering what these indirect commands 
mean is necessarily placed on the chiefs of platoons, it is well 
to remember that there are but two or three chiefs of platoons 
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in each troop and that they can more easily bear this burden 
than can all the enlisted men of the troop. Then, too, their 
average intellect being higher than that of the enlisted men, 
they will be less apt to make mistakes in carrying out com- 
mands of this character. 

But it is to the commander himself that these inconsisten- 
cies in the text will probably give the greatest trouble; for he 
must remember to use one form of commands in one kind of 
formation and another form in almost exactly the same kind 
of formation, although the thing to be done is practically the 
same in both cases. 

One of our cavalry colonels recently said to me that what 
he particularly objected to in our Cavalry Drill Regulations 
was that in the regimental drill he had to unlearn a good 
many of the commands that he had learned in the squadron 
drill, or rather, that he had to remember that many of the 
regimental commands are different in form from the squadron 
commands. 

This criticism was certainly a just one; and, at the risk 
of repetition, it may not be out of place to look at the matter 
for a moment from the colonel’s point of view. 

Having learned that the commands for calling the squad- 
ron to attention are, 1. Squadron, 2. ATTENTION, he now 
learns that to call the regiment to attention, the commands are 
not, 1. Regiment, 2. ATTENTION, but are, 1. Squadrons, 2. 
ATTENTION. (747). 

Having learned that the commands for halting a squadron 
are 1. Squadron, 2. Haut, he now learns that the commands 
for halting a regiment are not, 1. Regiment, 2. Haut, but are, 
i. Squadrons, 2. Hatt. (753). 

Having learned that the commands for facing a squadron 
tc the rear and halting are, 1. Fours right about, 2. Marcu, 
1. Squadron, 2. Haut, he now learns that the commands for 
facing a regiment to the rear and halting are not, 1. Fours 
right about, 2. Marcu, 1. Regiment, 2. Hart, but are, 1. 
Face to the rear, 2. Fours right about, 3. Marcn. (751). 

Having learned that the commands for forming a double 
column of fours in the squadron are, 1. Double column of 
fours, 2. Center forward, 3. Marcu, he now learns that the 
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commands for forming a double column of fours in the regi- 
ment are not, 1. Double column of fours, 2. Center forward, 3. 
Marcu, but are, 1. Double column of fours, 2. Marcu. (799). 

Having learned that the commands for forming line from 
echelon in the squadron are, 1. Form line, 2. Marcu, he now 
learns that the commands for forming line from echelon in 
the regiment are not, 1. Form line, 2. MARcH, but are, 1. Form 
line on such squadron, 2. Marcu. (804). 

Having learned that the commands for changing front in 
mass and halting in the squadron are, 1. Right turn, 2. MaARcuH, 
i. Squadron, 2. Haut, he now learns that the commands for 
changing front in line of masses and halting in the regiment 
are not, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu, 1. Regiment, 2. Hatt, but 
are, 1. Change front to the right, 2. Marcu. (791). 

Having learned that the commands for forming line of 
fours from mass in the squadron are, 1. On (such) troop, 2. 
Line of fours, 3. Marcu, (629), he now learns that the com- 
rands for forming line of fours from line of masses in the 
regiment are not, 1. On (such) troop (such) squadron, 2. Line 
of fours, 3. Marcu, but are, 1. Line of fours, 2. On (such) 

In these articles in the CAVALRY JOURNAL I have purposely 
confined the discussion and criticism of the Cavalry Drill Regu- 
lations to the written commands, and have therefore omitted 
any discussion and criticism of the movements themselves, 
except so far as they may have had, in a few cases, a bearing 
upon the commands. An analysis and a discussion of a num- 
ber of movements and of the reasons for the inclusion of some 
in and the omission* of others from the text, would no doubt 
be of interest and, perhaps, lead us to the conclusion that some 
changes should be made; but in my opinion the movements 
described and the general tactical system followed in our 
Cavalry Drill Regulations are, taken as a whole, very satis- 
factory. The principal faults are to be found, not in the 
movements but in the commands. 

(The end.) 
*As for instance, the omission of, 1. Right front into line, 2. MarcH, ana 
1. On right into line, 2. Marcu, of a squadron or regiment in column otf 


1. <. 


troops. 

















CAVALRY INSTRUCTION. 
A NARRATIVE OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN DURING THE YEAR 1910 


AT FORT SHERIDAN, ILLINOIS, TO A TROOP OF CAVALRY. 


By Captain F. C. MARSHALL, FirtreEntH CAVALRY. 


“THIS is a personal experience. It is offered to illustrate 

the difficulties that oppose themselves to an effort. to 
give adequate instruction to a troop of cavalry at a post typical 
cf many of the cavalry stations in the United States, and is a 
frank statement of what was actually done during the year 
1910. 

The top soil on the Fort Sheridan reservation is a shallow 
biack loam, over a heavy clay subsoil. This loam holds the 
water a long time in the spring and after each heavy rain, and 
is so boggy and heavy that work of any sort off the roads can- 
not be done until it has dried out. In the spring April is lost, 
and usually May as well, for any work off the roads. 

There is a drill hall at this post, originally built for in- 
fantry, with a board floor. A few years ago this board floor 
was removed, and tanbark was put in. The cavalry and field 
atrillery are now allowed to use it, in conjunction with the 
infantry. On account of certain defects in the construction 
cf the knee boards the hall is extremely dangerous for mounted 
work, which must, in consequence, be limited to very slow 
movements, and to small commands. 

During the indoor period—November to May—the cavalry 
troops are allowed in the hall on alternate days, Saturday and 
Sunday excepted, for one hour each. On account of inter- 
ference with this schedule by guard and prison guard duty it 
is seldom that this drill can be had more than nite days per 
month. 

The roads in the vicinity of Fort Sheridan are generally 
metalled. The surfacings used are limestone macadam or clay 
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gravel. They are badly kept up and are rough and full of 
holes. In addition many of them are oiled, and all the good 
enes are thronged with automobiles. In the winter, due to 
the mild influence of Lake Michigan, there is rarely a day wher 
more or less thawing does not take place. This, combine © 
with the freezing nights, coats the roads with ice. To ut- 
them, horses must be sharp shod, if it is at all icy, and must L 
shod to use them at any time. 

Guard duty, due to the great extent of the post, and the 
large number of prisoners kept here, takes the men away from 
their horses certainly two, and usually three, days out of every 
vine. For example: If my troop goes on guard on Tuesday, 
at ten oclock, it comes off at the same hour on Wednesday, 
and is on prison guard from seven o’clock until five on Thurs- 
day. The following Thursday it goes on guard again. Dur- 
ing these three days the horses must be turned loose, and they 
can be groomed but twice: the morning of marching on guard, 
and the afternoon of marching off. If they are loose they 
must not be sharp shod, or they will cut each other badly. If 
they are smooth shod, since the corral is usually a mass of ice, 
they will run the risk of serious falls if they attempt to move 
about much. In fact one of my barefooted horses fell in the 
corral and broke his neck this winter. 

From all these considerations, and after two winters at 
this station, I decided to abandon mounted instruction al- 
together for the winter of 1910-1911, except mounted fencing 
on the days the hall was available. I pulled all the shoes fron 
the horses’ feet, and reduced the grain ration to three pounds a 
feed. I experimented with horse exercise on the road two 
days, and had so many horses laid up that I decided to abandon 
the idea of having it at all. The horses are all fitted, and their 
shoes are nailed to the heel posts, ready to be put on in 
March, as soon as the indications are that the heavy freezing 
weather is over. Then, as soon as the roads are practicable, 
the full grain ration will be fed, and the troop will march 
from ten miles a day, at the walk, in the beginning, to twenty 
miles a day, done in four hours, as the horses get hardened. 
This will put them rapidly in condition, and I am sure that 
they will be much benefited by the rest. It would be much 
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better, of course, if they could get proper daily exercise all 
winter, but as that is impossible under conditions at Fort 
Sheridan, I regard my experiment as the best way out of a 
difficult situation. 

In describing the work of the troop in 1910, I will give 
you the history by months. 

In January, 1910, we had seven mounted drills of one 
hour each, in the hall; all but one were bareback. There were 
six gymnasium drills, and one in first aid. 

Gallery practice was held daily. I have used every effort 
tu encourage this practice. A fair gallery was arranged in the. 
larger squad room; every unqualified man was required to fire 
two scores daily, and unlimited ammunition was furnished the 
others. The gallery was in use nearly all day, and every day. 
Weekly competitions for small prizes were had between the 
squads. 

Non-commissioned officers’ school was held three days in 
the week, and as broad a course was laid down for them as it 
was thought they could profitably absorb. Examinations were 
held, as ordered, and the non-commissioned officers were gradu- 
ated as provided in orders, on showing proper proficiency, in all 
subjects, except minor tactics. JI do not believe that anyone, 
officer or non-commissioned officer, should ever be graduated 
in this subject. In addition to the non-commissioned officers, 
at least ten selected privates attended the weekly exercises in 
this subject. These exercises consisted of lectures, or problems 
cr conferences, and the men showed unfailing interest in them. 

In February the troop drilled in the hall eight times. There 
were six gymnasium drills, ten dismounted drills, and one in 
first aid. 

In March the weather was exceptionally fine, and the hall 
was used only four times; there were thirteen mounted drills, 
each for two hours, three gymnaseum drills, and eight dis- 
mounted drills. The gallery was in constant use in February 
and March. 

In Apfil the first three days’ practice march of the squad- 
ron was held; the troop had eleven mounted drills, of two hours 
each, two drills in the hall, and twelve dismounted drills. 
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In May the weather was very raw and rainy. Mounted 
work was confined to the roads. Target practice—range firing 
—absorbed all available time between the 9th and the 26th. 
The squadron made its monthly practice march to Chicago, to 
participate in the Decoration Day ceremonies in that city. 

Rifle practice was continued until June 4th, when it was 
stopped, and only such instruction as was necessary to prepare 
for a military tournament in Chicago was given. This duty 
was finished on July 16th, when the troop returned to Fort 
Sheridan. The remainder of this month was used in preparing 
the non-commissioned officers for their duties as patrol leaders 
at the Sparta Maneuvers. From four to six hours daily was 
spent on the roads in the vicinity, and special attention was 
given to perfecting the non-commissioned officers in map read- 
ing, in estimating distances, in the preparation of messages, and 
in marching. Instruction was given almost daily in swimming 
horses in Lake Michigan. 

From August Ist to September 15th the troop was at the 
maneuver reservaton near Sparta, and on its march home. Here 
its duties were the same as those of all other cavalry troops, 
and need not be enlarged on. 

On returning to Fort Sheridan the troop at once took up 
its rifle and revolver practice. This duty took practically all 
the time availiable (together with practice marches and the an- 
nual inspection) for instruction until November 26th, when the 
proficiency test of the troop was fired, the mercury standing at 
12 degrees, Fahrenheit. 

This was followed, in December, by practically the same 
programme as described above for January. The troop got ten 
drills in the hall. Horse exercise was attempted twice, but the 
roads were so slippery that it was not considered safe, either 
for the men or the horses, and so it was discontinued. 

At the date this is being written—February 14th—the 
horses are in excellent health and flesh. They are not too fat. 
The stable doors are kept open in all weathers; the horses are 
not blanketed at all, except when brought in wet, and then only 
until dried. They are kept in the stable, during the day time, 
only when it is raining hard; never on account of cold, or 


wind, or snow. 
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It happened that very few men were discharged during 
1910 from my troop; only two recruits were received. Of 
these, one was an excellent cook, and he was put in the kitchen 
as soon as his preliminary drills were over. The other joined 
just before the tournament, was given his recruit training 
very rapidly, and was taken up as a private when we went to 
maneuvers. 

Paragraph 3, General Orders No. 7, Current Series, War 
Department, will be full of difficulties for cavalry at stations 
like this one. The instruction ordered in the first portion of the 
paragraph can be correctly given to include rifle and revolver 
practice, practice marches, and camping. Patrolling on the 
roads cz be effectively taught, but, since patrolling in war 
would very often be off the roads, great care must be taken to 
impress on the patrol leaders that this instruction is given on 
the roads, only because they are not permitted, by private own- 
ers, to go across the fields. My own plan is to have the non- 
commissioned officers explain, as the problem progresses, just 
where they would leave the roads, and why, and how they 
would move across the country to gain vantage points now in- 
accessable to them. Patroling at night can be taught with a 
much closer approach to war conditions. 

I find it more profitable to teach advance, rear and flank 
guard duties from maps, using the one sided war game, and 
similarly the attack and defense of small convoys, such as non- 
commissioned officers might possibly be called on to take 
charge of. 

I limit my instruction of sketching to flat sketches of the 
roads, but go very deep into map reading, so that my sergeants 
ard corporals can read the war game maps correctly and 
rapidly. Whenever my troop marches on a terrain mapped by 
the Geological Survey, several of the non-commissioned officers 
are provided with these maps (which, after all, is our “military 
map”) and one of them always acts as a guide to the troop. It 
is his duty to be able to tell me where the troop is at any given 
moment, and to point out on the map the prominent topo- 
graphical features visible at the moment. 

In addition to the general instruction described above, there 
is a signal party in one suqad, and in another two men are in- 
structed in the use of the Weldon range finder. 
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The effort was made to play polo at Fort Sheridan two 
years ago. Twenty messenger horses, quite unbroken, were 
assigned to this squadron, and a portion of the drill ground 
was set aside as a polo field. The plot selected needed clear- 
ing and grading; it was cleared and the grading was com- 
menced, but, for some reason, was not finished when the 
ground froze in the early winter of 1909. For the same rea- 
son the grading was never resumed, and the ground is now in 
worse condition than ever. The practice has existed at Fort 
Sheridan, for a number of years, apparently, of skinning the 
sods off the cavalry drill ground to furnish sods for the bare 
spots in the post proper. This has resulted in making the cav- 
alry drill ground so uneven that practice with polo balls is im- 
possible there, nor is there a place on the reservation where 
the stroke can be practiced, or the ponies trained. The Onwent- 
sia Country Club, three miles distant, was thrown open to our 
officers, for polo playing, through the courtesy of its mem- 
bers. This seemed to give the chance we were looking’ for, 
and, for a time, our officers availed themselves of the privi- 
lege. The club members, however, being Chicago business 
men, could not begin to play until five o’clock in the evening, 
and this proved to be an hour that was inconvenient to 
the officers, and the effort to play was soon abandoned. 

It became apparent that the ponies would be of no use 
here, so they were shipped to our friends, the Sixth Cavalry, at 
Fort Des Moines, where there is an admirable polo field on the 
parade ground. 

It is, of course, unwise to quarrel with conditions that 
one cannot correct, so I shall refrain from commenting on what 
might be done for cavalry at this station. It does seem as if 
stations might be found that would give greater opportunity for 
the development of our army than many that we now occupy. 
I have been stationed at Forts Meade, Keogh, Yates, Leaven- 
worth, Riley, Ethan Allen and Sheridan. and am familiar with 
conditions at Forts Snelling, Robinson and Des Moines. It 
is my judgment that, of all these stations, Fort Riley is the only 
one suited to our work, the year around. Fort Robinson 
offers such excellent facilities for a portion of the year, that 
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it may also be made an exception, but the rest are, in my 
opinion, unqualifiedly bad. 

It is to be regretted that a large reservation cannot be 
secured, in the non-agricultural regions in Eastern Tennessee or 
Kentucky, for instance, where several regiments of cavalry and 
field artillery could be stationed, and where they could find 
room and suitable conditions for field work the entire year. 

, In the mounted drills referred to above, describing the 
work of the year, excepting those drills had in preparation 
for the Chicago Tournament, I did not use the drill ground six 
times in the year. Almost all my instruction was given on 
the roads, and the greater part of it was designed for the non- 
commissioned officers. The facilities for horse training, and 
equitation, are so meager at Fort Sheridan, that I freely con- 
fess, my men may be said to be but little trained therein. They 
hardly deserve to be called cavalry soldiers at all, but rather 
n:ounted infantry. 




















FIELD TRAINING VS. TARGET PRACTICE. 


By First Lieutenant WM. H,. CLOPTON, Jr., THIRTEENTH CAVALRY. 


N the March issue of the JOURNAL the article by Captain 
Booth entitled “Field Training vs. Target Practice,” 
and the comments thereon under the caption “Cavalry Train- 
ing and Target Practice,’ should I believe, be received as a 
welcome note calling for a discussion of ways and means to 
correct some of the present defects in our branch of the 
service, as noted therein. 

As one who has in the past few years been deeply inter- 
ested in the work that a cavalryman can do with the ‘in- 
fantry rifle’’ in competition with the infantry and others, I 
take the liberty of making a few comments and offering a 
few suggestions on the subject covered by the articles men- 
tioned above. 

The essential features of the two articles may be divided 
into the following: 

ist. That too much time is being devoted in the cav- 
alry to rifle practice to the exclusion of other work. 

2nd. That the present rifle should be replaced by some 
type of arm, lending itself more readily to cavalry uses, in 
which weight and convenience of carrying should be the 
governing principles, instead of its long range effectiveness. 


In connection with the first Captain Booth states, ‘‘so 


long as the standing is published and the proficiency of 
troops is compared with each other and the infantry, most 
troop commanders will devote all the time they can get to 


target practice, so as to make as good a showing as possible 
without regard to how much-the instruction along other 


lines, which is not published, is neglected.” 
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In the comments on Captain Booth’s article is found 
that “‘too much time is spent in emulating and competin 
with the infantry in the use of the infantry rifle.” 

In both of these statements the authors have attempted 
to place the blame for other deficiencies in our training on 
the desire of troop commanders to compete, either through 
published reports or in competition with other troops and 
the infantry in marksmanship, and have either overlooked 
or purposely avoided the principal reason wy so much time 
is now devoted to rifle practice and other work neglected. 

To a certain extent the reasons advanced by them are 
true, but is it not more true that the prime factor in giving 
the men so large an amount of target practice rests primarily 
on the increased pay granted for qualification as marksmen, 
etc. 

Contentment in the troop goes a long way towards ad- 
ditional zeal on the part of the men, both in their work and 
advancement in instruction. Where the men are satisfied 
that their interests are being promoted discontent seldom 
exists, but where they feel that their opportunities are being 
curtailed discontent follows. 

This applies particularly to rifle practice, where the 
question of additional pay is involved, and it seems but 
natural for troop commanders to give their men every legiti- 
timate chance to qualify and earn their pay. The rating as 
published annually of the relative standing of organizations 
has little to do with it. Friendly competition in the squad- 
ron or the regiment when they are united, may call for extra 
effort on the part of troop commanders to beat their neigh- 
bor, but the direction of these efforts with reference to the 
army at large is not often taken into consideration. Isolated 
cases may be found where officers thinking they have an 
exceptionally good shooting troop, direct their efforts to- 
wards obtaining the highest record in the army, but the 
commander of an average troop is influenced but little, if at 
all, with this end of the work. 

To offset the evils of too much target practice, two 
remedies present themselves, one, mentioned by Captain 
sooth, to abbreviate the course; the other, to discontinue the 
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present system of making increased pay contingent solely 
upon expertness with the rifle. 

In connection with the former I may state, that for the 
past five months I have had an opportunity to discuss the 
present firing regulations with the president of the last revi- 
sion board, Major Geo. W. McIver, Ninth Infantry, and find 
that he is far from satisfied, in a great many ways with the 
present system, especially with the length of time it takes . 
to conduct the practice. 

In writing this I have his permission to submit his 
ideas on the changes he favors. They will be found to 
agree in the main with the scheme advanced by Captain 
Booth, and in brief be stated as follows: 

ist. Provide unlimited instruction for recruits, to give 
them the fundamentals at the start. 

2nd. Establish a record test to be fired at 200, 300, 500 
and 600 yards which will be followed by all the men, quali- 
cation in the separate grades to be based on percentages 
made in this course. 

3d. All firing to be timed fire of either five or ten shots 
in a given interval, for which the following is proposed : 

200 yards, five shots in twenty seconds. 

300 and 500 yards, five shots in thirty seconds. 


600 yards, five shots in forty seconds. 


This will comprise the entire course, and in order to 
qualify as marksman, sharpshooter or expert rifleman, the 
men will be required to make a certain fixed percentage for 
each grade. 

4th. All firing to be with the battle sight except at 
600 yards. 

5th. The present expert test to be taken by all men in 
the troop eliminating the moving targets at 200 yards. A 
certain qualification in this test being required for final 
qualification in the different grades, as determined by the 
firing in the timed fire course. 

The exact details of percentages and so on have not as 
yet been worked out, it being the intention to secure a table 
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of averages and base the percentages of qualification for the 
three grades thereon. The present expert test to be retained 
in the nature of preliminary work for the field firing and 
proficiency test. 

The above scheme has been the result of considerable 
reflection and study, with a desire to shorten the present 
course as much as possible and yet maintain sufficient target 
. practice to keep the efficiency of this work up to its present 
standard. 

The elimination of skirmishing is made in the foregoing 
as in the end this kind of fire is nothing more than timed 
fire in which the soldier is required to advance hurriedly 
from one range to another and in no way simulates service 
conditions. 

This seems to be a good solution for the time now re- 
quired for target practice, and in so far as it relates to our 
service might be modified by prescribing that the prelimi- 
nary course for recruits be given before they are placed in 
the troop, devoting mornings to the mounted work and the 
afternoons to range practice, with both arms. 

Once a man has learned to shoot, his subsequent appear- 
ance on the range should call for little preliminary work to 
put him in shape again for average shooting. The rudi- 
ments are not forgotten, but a man may be off in his physical 
condition, therefore a little “push and pull” drill and snap- 
ping exercises for a couple of weeks before the season opens 
up, will give him a new start without firing a shot; a few 
rounds then for practice at each range, in targetting his gun, 
testing his hold and judgment of conditions will be sufficient 
to put him in good shape to fire the record test, and the 
minimum amount of time required. 

In considering the other remedy, that of discontinuing 
the present system of making increased pay contingent 
, solely upon expertness with the rifle, some difficulty may be 
found in bringing it about. However the question seems to 
be one worthy of reflection and may accomplish the desired 
changes, calling for equal efforts in all the elements of cav 


alry training. 
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In order to give stimulus for all around proficiency why 
not utilize the funds now appropriated for rifle qualification 
as a reward for efficiency and general ability as a soldier? 
Establish the grade of first and second class private as now 
exists in the engineers signal and hospital corps. Increase 
the pay slightly of the non-commissioned officers and appor- 
tion the number of first and second class privates, so that 
the money required to give them all additional pay will bear 
a direct relation to the money now used, in paying the grades 
in marksmanship. 

Make the requirements for designation as first class 


1 


private include excellence in all of the duties demanded of 
the soldier, z. ¢. horsemanship, ability to use the rifle or car- 
bine, revolver, saber and general soldierly qualities. 

Statistics are not at hand whereby the actual apportion- 
ment might be worked out, but it is thought that by taking 
the average of the amounts that have been expended in the 
past five years for increased pay for qualification as a basis, 
some schedule could be arrived at so that the two would be 
about equal. 

From information available the following will show the 
data for the years 1906 and 1907, the last three years not 
being at hand. 


In 1906 the cavalry had the following qualifications : 


Expert riflemen a 282 
Sharpshooters 5 > Skate 1,265 
Marksmen . Feige ioie : ; 1,267 


calling for a monthly additional pay of $7,748.00. 


In 1907 the figures are as follows: 


do 
Expert riflemen a oF Me er ee 483 
Sharpshooters : , : . 1590 
Marksmen . ‘ ; 1062 


requiring a monthly additional pay of $9,309.00. 


In the past three years this amount has probably ex- 
ceeded so for the sake of submitting some scheme let us as- 
sume that the total amount per month now amounts to $10,- 
000.00. This makes an average of $55.00 per month per 


troop. 
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With this figure to work on establish a schedule of pay 
as follows: 
ist. Sergeants...... 5 eS Ee _....$48 00 instead of $45 oo 


Sergeants ee Bp sNacgind ...+. 32 Oo instead of 30 00 
23 vo instead of 21 00 


Corporals ‘ 


PSG Class Privates 6 oc 5 eh dene eds ot ER OO 


and. Class Privates 15 00 


this would allow 14 first class privates per troop. 


Such a change will require congressional action, but if it 
can be shown that the scheme involves nothing more than 
changing the designation of the pay from ‘increased pay for 
rifle qualification” to ‘good conduct”’ pay in which the ability 
to shoot is only a part of the requisite, instead of the sole 
consideration, it might be brought about without much diffi- 
culty. 

In considering the second question, whether the present 
rifle should be replaced by some type of arm lending itself 
more readily to the needs of the cavalry, I think I may safely 
state, though to my knowledge the question has never been 
placed directly before the members of the cavalry teams I 
have been associated with, that none of them favor the present 
rifle simply because it puts us on a par with the infantry in 
competition. 

The faults of the present heavy weapon as relates to the 
cavalry arm are too grave and conspicuous for any one who 
has the interests of the cavalry in mind, to want to retain it, 
and if the matter was put to a vote amongst those who have 
been and still are interested in competitions, I believe there 
would be a unanimous decision in favor of a lighter arm. 
The question of competition not being considered. 

I am not however in favor of abolishing competitions for 
the cavalry. Should a carbine be adopted the old system of 
competitions could be revived, not necessarily to be held at 
different times and places as formerly but when the depart- 
ment competitions are held segregate the men using different 
arms into their own class, proceed with the competition as at 
present, but classify the men as winners either in the depart- 
ment rifle or carbine competition. 
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The work could progress simultaneously, the only differ- 
ence being that two bulletins would be required and the title 
of the medals changed. The proportion of medals would 
remain as they now exist. 

For instance if there are fifty men present armed with 
the rifle and thirty with the carbine, let the course be the 
same for both, but have the men armed with the rifle com- 
pete amongst themselves and the men armed with thecarbine 
act similarly. 

Assuming the above to exist the following distribution 
of medals would be made: 

With 50 competitors, the team will consist of 10 men, 
this would require 1 gold, 3 silverand 6 bronze medals; with 
30 competitors, the team will consist of 6 men, this would 
require 1 gold, 1 silver and 4 bronze medals, in all 2 gold, 
4 silver and 10 bronze medals the same as if all were com- 
peting together. This would adjust the matter of depart- 
ment competitions. 

The question of army competitions would require adjust- 
ment by either allowing the two arms to hold separate 
competitions, or by resorting to the former scheme of grant- 
ing an allowance in the form of a handicap for the men 
armed with the carbine, based upon the relative efficiency of 
the two arms. : 

In considering the question of organizing a cavalry team 
for the national matches, the adoption of a carbine for the 
cavalry would not interfere in the slightest, as for this work 
rifles could be procured as was done in 1906 and the cavalry 
ask no odds of anyone. 

The defects that have been pointed out in the old car- 
bine as not being a good long range weapon. I think, will be 
found to have disappeared with the introduction of the 
present shaped bullet and the superiority of manufacture of 
the ammunition generally, over that we used when armed 
with the carbine before. 

When we consider that while using the carbine, the use 
of the sling as an aid in firing was scarcely known in the cav- 
alry, due to its absence as part of the equipment, its retention 
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both as a carrying device and as an aid in firing should be 
advocated. 

Personally I am very much in favor of discarding the 
present rifle and adopting a lighter arm, better designed for 
the use of our branch of the service. 


COMMENTS. 


The foregoing is a very interesting paper which should 
be published in the Cavalry Journal, if for no other reason, 
at least to keep cavalrymen thinking as to how we may im- 
prove cavalry. 

I still believe that a radical change in the system of in- 
structing cavalry is much needed, especially with reference 
to the use of the three arms other than the rifle or carbine, 
and since this question is one not to be decided lightly and, 
since to obtain a suitable cavalry system, one must examine 
any proposed scheme to the very smallest detail, thus leading 
to countless ramifications, a specially selected Board of cav- 
alry officers should be set to work at once to determine: 

1. What is the best cavalry organization for the cavalry 
of the United States? 

2. What is the best equipment for such cavalry? (A 
proper board is, of course, now deciding this question, a little 
out of order, to my mind, certainly as organization should 
come first.) 

3. What shall be the system of instruction to be im- 
parted to cavalry? 

When these questions have been studied thoroughly and 
a report thereon made, then the Chief of Staff will be ina 
position to recommend a well balanced scheme for improving 


the cavalry. 
SX 











A PROPOSED METHOD OF LINKING AND DIS- 
MOUNTING TO FIGHT ON FOOT. 


By Captain HOLLAND RUBOTTOM, Nintu Cavarry. 


ie our present system of linking horses, and dismounting to 
fight on foot the writer has often been impressed with the 
slowness of the progress which a body of cavalry is obliged 


to go through when it is necessary to change from mounted 


dS 














PLATE I. 


Showing the proposed link and the manner of fastening when not in use. 


tc dismounted action. Imagine a troop under fire trying to 
link the horses after dismounting, drawing the rifles out of 
their scabbards, crossing the near stirrup in front of the pom- 
mel and then forming a column of threes on one side of the 
column of led horses. ‘Then, before a skirmish line can be 
formed by the troop as a unit, the platoons must all close up in 
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column. Then, and not before, the troop can be formed into a 
skirmish line. 

The writer has a different scheme to propose and has 
proved by a number of experiments that it will work. 

PROPOSED CHANGES. 

There are four radical changes in this scheme: 

1. The horses are linked and rifles drawn from _ scab- 
bards while mounted. 


2. The men in each four dismount and move in the in- 




















PLATE II. 
Showing a set of fours with horses linked and the men at advance rifle, ready 
to dismount to fight on foot. 
dicated direction passing in rear, instead of in front, of their 

horses. 
3. A column of threes is not formed at all, but a skirmish 
line is formed at once as soon as the men dismount. 
4. The troop may be mounted again and put in motion 
without waiting to unlink or return rifles. 
THE LINK. 


The link adopted for this purpose consists of two straps, 
one about 33 inches long with a snap at each end, the other 
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about 18 inches in length, having a snap at one end and a ring 
at the other. 

The object of having the link made in two pieces is that, 
if long enough to snap into the pommel ring, a single strap 
would be too long to lead a horse fastened to the halter ring 
of another horse. When the horses are not linked, the short 
piece is snapped into the near pommel ring. The long piece 
is fastened at one end by its snap to the ring of the short piece. 

















PLATE III. 


At the command “AcTION LEFT,” the men. ( Nos. 1,2 and 3), dismount at once and, 
passing in rear of their own horses. move quickly towards the left, forming 
in line of skirmishers, each set of threes opposite their own horses. 


The other end is snapped into the lower ring of the curb bit, 
the ring of the snaffle bit, or the halter ring, depending upon 
the horse to be led. Some horses lead better by the halter but 
most horses lead better by the bridle, either the curb or snaffle, 
and cannot pull so hard as by the halter. 

For experimental purposes the writer has adopted a few 


commands: 
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1. TO PREPARE TO FIGHT ON FOOT. 


3eing mounted to a halt, walk, trot, or gallop in column of 
fours, the command is given: 

“Prepare to fight on foot.’* 

Nos. 1 and 2 unsnap the long piece of the link from the 
short piece, each passing the former to the man on his left who 
then snaps it into his own horse’s upper halter ring (D ring). 

No. 3 unsnaps his whole link from his pommel ringy and 
passes it to No. + before linking No. 2’s horse. Thus No. 3, 




















PLATE IV. 

Showing method of linking. Link snapped to upper ring of halter No. 4 leading 
No. 3's horse by the entire link. If necessary to have his right hand free to 
defend himself and horses, with rifle, saber or pistol, he can link No, 3’s 
horse to his own. 


as well as 1 and 2, has the use of his reins until ready to dis- 


mount. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 then take the position of advance rifle. 
*If this system be adopted, the word “prepare,” could be omitted, but it 
is now used to avoid confusion with the authorized command ,“To fight on 
foot.” 


yIn case No. 3 finds it too difficult to unsnap the link from his pommel 
ring, a ring to snap the link into may be fastened by a short strap to the 


pommel ring. 
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All of this requires less than ten seconds from the time 


the command is given until all are at advance rifle, the troop 
meanwhile continuing the march at the same gait. 

While linked the troop may be made to change direction, 
increase or decrease the gait or may be brought to a halt 


as desired. 


2. METHOD OF DISMOUNTING. 
“Action right” (“left,” “front,” “rear,” “right front,” 
“left front,” “right rear,’ or “left rear,” according to the direc- 


tion desired to have the skirmish line facing). 




















PLATE V. 


Mounting without unlinking or returning rifle, which is held in right hand over 
against the horse's off-side. After mounting, rifles are returned and horses 
unlinked while moving in any direction and at any gait, or at a halt, as 
desired 


No. 4, the horse holder, remains mounted and is ready to 
lead the horse of No. 3 by the entire link. 

The troop halts at once. In halting most horses when 
linked naturally move their haunches outward. If not, the 
riders may cause them to do so, sufficiently for dismounting. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 dismount at once and passing in rear of their 
own horses move quickly toward the direction indicated. 

















LINKING AND DISMOUNTING. 


3. FORMING THE SKIKMISH LINE. 


If “action right” be given, each set of threes, regardless 
of the order of each man in the set, forms a skirmish line 
toward the right opposite their own horses. The guide in the 
troop is center unless otherwise indicated. 

As soon as all are in the line, intervals may be increased, 
if necessary and the line halted at a designated place. 

“Action left” is similarly executed. In “Action front” 
(“right front” or “left front”) the troop dismounted forms as 
in “As skirmishers, Guide right,” moving in the direction in- 
dicated and regulating on the leading set of threes. 

In “Action rear” (“‘right” or “left rear’) the movement 
is executed similarly, considering each set of threes to have 
faced about, the skirmishers forming line and moving in the 
direction indicated, regulating on the rear set of threes. 


4. METHOD OF MOUNTING. 


The men are mounted again as in the present system, ex- 
cept that, where it is necessary to get away rapidly, as when 
under fire while mounting, each man mounts without waiting 
to unlink his horse or return his rifle to the scabbard and each 
set of threes passes in rear of their own horses. The easiest 
way to mount while holding the rifle in the hand is to grasp 
the rifle in the right hand by the upper end of the sling or by 
the barrel, hold it over the right side of the horse, the right 
forearm across the saddle, the rifle suspended, muzzle up. The 
horses can thus be quickly mounted and the troop put in mo- 
tion, at a gallop, if desired, in less than ten seconds after the 
command “mount” is given, provided that the led horses are 
brought up to within ten yards of the skirmish line. The 
horses are unlinked and the rifles returned while the troop is in 
motion. 

GENERAL REMARKS, 

The matter of the kind of link used may seem at first 

glance to be unimportant. However, if a man is under fire 


and obliged to go through a slow process before he can get 
into a skirmish line, or before mounting when trying to get 
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away, he would probably look at the matter differently. It is 
a well known axiom that cavalry is most vulnerable while dis- 
mounting to fight on foot or while mounting after a dis- 


mounted action. 

Suppose a body of cavalry is marching along in columr 
of fours and expects to be fired upon any moment by infantry 
cr dismounted cavalry. The commander can give the com- 
mand “Prepare to fight on foot.” The horses thus can be 
linked at once and the rifles advanced and the men are ready to 
tumble off their horses and form a skirmish line in any direc- 
tion as soon as the command is given. Moreover before dis- 
mounting they are ready for a certain amount of mounted fire 
action, if necessary. After being prepared to fight on foot, the 
command can march any distance that might be required al- 
most as well as before. 

An objection has been made that if one of the horses 
should be shot while linked it might cause considerable incon- 
venience and confusion. The same objection applies equally to 
any method of linking, except that in this case the men may 
still be mounted. In reply I would say that with this system 
it would be easier to unfasten the injured animal than in the 
old system; moreover with a saber, sharpened during cam- 
paign, it would be very easy for a man to cut one of the 
links if necessary. 

Unfortunately no one has ever yet discovered any means 
or method by which one of the combatants may injure the 
other without the former taking some risks. 

[i cavalry is to preserve its reputation for superior mobil- 
ity, it certainly ought to be able to change from mounted to 
dismounted action, and vice versa, with the least possible delay. 

It is believed that the necessity for a column formation 
dismounted is exceptional, as a troop should be able to go 
most any place mounted where a column formation can go 
dismounted. Where the necessity exists for such formation it 
can be obtained by giving the following command: 

1. Form column on left (right) flank. 2. DismMounrt. 
This after the troop has executed the command, “Prepare to 


fight on foot.” 

















THE FORT RENO REMOUNT DEPOT. 
By GERALD E. GRIFFIN, VETERINARIAN, THIRD FIELD ARTILLERY. 


N Canadian County, Oklahoma, six miles west of the “dry” 

and thriving town of El Reno, is situated Fort Reno, well 

and favorably known to the Army as a remount depot. It is 

surrounded by a large reservation of rolling prairie that slopes 
gently to the north branch of the Canadian river. 

It was my good fortune to be ordered to visit this station 
early in November of last year, with the object of acquainting 
myself with the methods employed there in preparing young 
horses for the military service. 

Soon after my arrival, on a Rock Island train, at the post 
station I was met by a tall, robust, soldierly looking man, he 
being the sole occupant of a wretched looking express wagon 
and the driver of a not very spirited pair of mules harnessed 
thereto. 

He remarked with a twinkle in his eye that I was getting 
a rather cool reception and that my telegram had not been 
received until after the arrival of the train. At this he in- 
troduced himself as Captain Hardeman, 10th Cavalry, and I 
knew I was in the presence of the Commanding Officer of the 
depot. 

[ rode with him to his quarters where he made me at home, 
and during our trip from the station I noticed that he was 
very handy in his management of a pair in harness. Before 
my visit to the depot ended I also noticed, among other 
things, that this genial man was not only 


good driver and the 
lat he was also the 
Quartermaster, the adviser, the friend, the boss, the well in- 


a 
Commanding Officer of the place but tl 
formed horse handler, the farmer, the fatherly friend and the 
motive power of the establishment; and in addition a just dis- 
ciplinarian and true, conscientious soldierman. 
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After the usual cavalry tactics of sizing up a new military 
acquaintance, I was informed that whenever I was ready to 
look around there was a saddle horse at my disposal with a 
choice of saddles. I decided to commence operations at once 
and quickly changed into riding togs. On repairing to the 
back vard I found Captain Hardeman holding two powerful 


one of which he offered me, 


sorrel geldings ready saddled; 


remarking as the Spaniard does, that the horse was mine. 

We hadn't ridden far until we met, and I was introduced, 
tc Lieutenant Ennis, First Field Artillery, Captain Harde- 
man’s able assistant. He is a young man standing about six 
feet two and built in proportion; a good natured, even tem- 
pered, kindly soldier, gentle of manner and speech and an 
able and true horseman. 

We leave Mr. Ennis at his work and proceed to make the 
rounds of the stables, pastures, farm and training grounds, 
and return late in the evening, I enthusiastic and well pleased 
with what I had seen and learned. 

The same evening [ had the pleasure of meeting Veter- 
inarian Brown of the Quartermaster’s Department, who has 
charge of the veterinary hospital, an immense affair capable 
ef accommodating one hundred and fifty animals, an able and 
painstaking veterinarian from whom J] absorbed many _ valu- 
able ideas during my too short visit. 

The Fort Reno Remount Station is not a show place 
Thirty years ago_it was an old frontier post. It had been 
abandoned for several years before the depot was established, 


11 


and as a consequence the old buildings fell into a dilapidated 
condition, a condition that will not admit of repair except in a 
few instances. 

Shelter had to be provided for the animals, wells had to 
be driven or dug, fences had to be built, hundreds of horses 
had to be fed and attended to, training had to be started; and 
all this with a small force and little money, for it may be 
remembered that the powers were not very liberal in the 
matter of expenditures. 

Everything has been done that it was practicable to do 
with the funds at the disposal of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 


1 
] 
i 


ment and although General Aleshire is the founder of the re- 
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mount depots he has sacrificed everything here to the preparing 
of young horses for service in the organizations, and so ef- 
fective has this sacrifice been that this remount station has 
become, in a few years, famous throughout the service for its 
sound, tractable, fearless and well trained young horses of ex- 
cellent conformation. 

It is hoped that within the next few years sufficient money 
P may be available to replace many of the wretched structures 
now surrounding the parade ground. 

And now a recital of the routine work of one day may be 
the means of conveying a fair idea of what the officials at Fort 
Reno are doing every day in the year, except Sundays and 
legal holidays. 

At five thirty a. m., turn out and get into working clothes; 
‘f a lamp when the nights 


at six fifteen, breakfast by the light 
are long. At six thirty saddle up and make the rounds of the 
stables where the horses in training are in hand. Each man is 
responsible for seven horses and sees that the watering and 
feeding have been attended to, that the sick and injured animals 
are sent to the hospital accompanied by their respective cards, 
and that the preliminary training of the timid and very green 
horses on the longe or reins is commenced on the parade. Seé 
that the more advanced cavalry animals, numbering about 
one hundred, are properly saddled and bridled and started on 
their way to the training ground, where Lieutenant Ennis will 
teke them in hand presently, and supervise their work in hourly 
batches of thirty until noon and commence again at one thirty 
and continue until five. Supervise the proper harnessing and 
hitching of artillery horses in teams of six, to sand laden 
caisons, and see to it that they are changed daily to different 
positions in the team and in the pairs composing it; that they 
are started on their hourly trips properly coupled and mounted 
and that they are up in the collars and pulling steadily. Be 
; on hand at the critical moments to advise patience and gentle- 
ness in handling, to frown on harsh tones, to admonish the 
hasty of temper and commend the gentle hand and low pitched 
voice. 

It is now about seven o’clock and things are fairly under 
way but there still remain to be seen the finished horses in 
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pasture awaiting shipment to troop and battery; the Virginia 
colts also must be inspected; the condition of the Missouri 
horses in their pasture must be examined and the two-year-olds 
must be investigated. Is there sufficient water in the tanks 
of the different pastures? Are the wind mills in proper work- 
ing order and are they properly oiled? Has the morning feed 
for the pastured animals been distributed? Have any of the 
lcose animals been injured in the night? Are all the horses 
present and accounted for, and are any of them sick? What 
is the condition of the fences, the gates, the field shelter sheds 
end the feeding troughs? Are the employees doing their 
work ? 

We ride to the trained horse pasture, where forty-five are 
1 waiting, and inspect, handle and count them, and even 
ride some of them without the aid of a halter or bridle of any 
kind. They have collected around the breast high feed troughs 
where the feed wagon is distributing the morning ration of 
cracked corn and corn fodder. They look healthy and are in 
fine condition, and we move among them on foot as freely as 
we would among a troop or battery of old horses turned loose 
under similar conditions. 

One of the feed troughs has a board loose, it must be at- 
tended to immediately. We find the tank full of water and the 
overflow properly drained. The pump is working in a satis- 
fzctory manner and the fence is reported to be in good con- 
dition by the fence rider. 

Off we ride to the Virginia horse pasture and here await- 
ing the arrival of the feed wagon, we find sixty-five young 
horses ranging in age from two to four years; thoroughbreds; 
three-quarters; half and quarter bred. They do not impress 
us at first blush on account of their ragged and flat looking 
appearance compared with the trained horses we have just 
seen. Their breeding does not show as plainly as we expected; 
we have to hunt for the points, but these animals are young 
d immature and are mostly underbred. Then too, we know 
at the thoroughbred does not show to advantage at pasture 


1 
} 
| 


; +1 1, N11tiW~NIAN: he a4 er alsa "TA 4 -] ‘ 
in the late atitumn: he must be well taken care of to show to 


advantage. 
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We have always ridden thoroughbreds ourselves and pre- 
dict that when these youngsters get their full growth they will 
fill out and appear stronger and more robust. There are many 
fine shapes among them, indicative of speed, endurance and 
jumping qualities. There, for instance, is a slashing looking 
bay that we would like for our own use, but our jumping days 
being nearly over we pass him by with a sigh for the days 
that have gone. These animals have not been trained yet, 
but they are fearless of our presence among them. We find 
everything all right here except that the overflow from the 
tanks is not properly drained. 

The north doors of the shelter sheds must be closed here 
as a “Norther” is forecasted for Oklahoma. Yes, that woolly 
filly looks thin, weak, miserable and hungry; she must be 
brought in and taken care of. 

Here comes the feed wagon. How eagerly they gather 
around the troughs and gaze high-headed. You can see the 
thoroughbred cropping out now in the twitch of the nostrils, 
the restlessness of the ears, the glint of the eyes, the impatient 
pawing and the elastic play of the muscles of the shoulders and 
quarters. 

Some day, perhaps, one of these chaps will carry off the 
international military ribbon in New York or London. Will it 
be the slashing looking bay or that short coupled, deep chested, 
strongly built, brown filly ? 

We cross a fenced field where an attempt had been made 
to plow it by means of steam but the ground was so hard, dry 
and unyielding that the work had to be abandoned. 

We pass into an immense pasture, studded near its 
eastern extremity with shelter sheds, wind mills and feeding 
troughs, and presently we see approaching us from the west, 
squads, platoons, troops and squadrons of horses, now walk- 
ing slowly, now throwing up their heads, pointing their 
ears inquiringly and stepping out more briskly until finally as 
the noise made by the feed wagon is recognized they again 
lower their crests, protrude their muzzles and all gradually 
break into a slow trot, while here and there a squeal is heard 
as some playful colt flattens his ears on his neck and tries to 
kick or nip his neighbor. 
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On they come to the number of seven hundred and odd, 
and mass themselves around us, all heads pointing to the fast 
approaching feed wagon. 

These are the Missouri horses, the back bone of the 
cavalry and artillery, ranging in age from three to five and in 
height from fifteen to fifteen and three-quarter hands. Nearly 
all of them are good cavalry shapes with a sprinkling of first- 
ilery fellows; the latter possessing heavy driving 
muscles, shoulders well formed for the collar and showing 
od conformation and well shaped feet. All of these were 
inspected, examined and passed by Captain Kirby Walker and 
Veterinarian Turner of the permanent horse board stationed 

IXansas City. The average price of these horses is in the 
eighborhood of one hundred and fifty dollars. After training 


many of them will be worth three hundred. 


We dismount and walk among them, as it is the custom 
Ss 
nere to get the ¢ M1ence I tne \ ung norses DY 11s pl 
cedure. We handle numbers of them and pat them on the 
head, neck and shoulder. ‘They take our movements as a mat- 


1 


ter of course and show no alarm whatever at our presence in 


The morning ration is soon distributed and they partake 


45 
| 
i 


of it with little of the disturbance one would naturally expect. 
Not a cough, cold or intlamed eye, in hearing or sight. Their 
kealth and appetite appears to be perfect. Their condition and 
coats are splendid. We go through them thoroughly and two 
or three that show evidence of having been kicked recently are 
sent to the hospital in company with one that exhibits a fresh 
wound on the off hind pastern. After feeding they are all 
h a shoot and counted; one is found missing but 


passed throug 


liscovered later, by the fence rider, and so reported. Hav- 


ing looked into the condition of things in this pasture we 
ride to the pasture of the colts. 

The colts have been fed long ago and are well scattered 
but at our approach to the feeding troughs they begin to as- 


eiilia aac 
cMmpie and 


gaze at us In an inquiring manner. Some of them 


g 
nose our horses, and even our persons, after we dismount 
among them. ‘There are over one hundred of these youngsters 


here ranging from one and one-half to two years old. Some 
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of them were purchased by Captain Kirby Walker and others 
by Lieutenant Ennis. They are a fine, promising lot of cavalry 
youngsters and show lots of breeding, splendid shapes and 
plenty of dense bone and good, hard muscle; all of them pos- 
sess good eyes, are wide between the ears, have ideal withers 
and are well ribbed up. We notice several “Diamond R” colts 
in this pasture, indicating that they came from the Rangeford 
ranch in Wyoming, a splendid recommendation. 

It was learned that the average price of these colts was 
seventy dollars; they will be trained at three years and [ have 


no doubt but that many of them will develop into ideal chargers. 





They were all present or accounted for and looked well. 

It was now time to ask a few questions, so we propounded 
the following, among others, and quote substantially the re- 
plies given by Captain Hardeman: 

“You know I have authority to purchase one horse for my 
official use. May I select one of these ‘Diamond Rk’ chaps?” 

“Tam very sorry but they are not to be sold or issued 
until they have reached the proper age. Such are my orders.” 

“How about the Missouri, the Virginia and the trained 
horses?” 

“You may select any one of these and he will be sold to 
you at what he cost the United States. You may even select 
one of the Montana horses now in training.” 

“Which lot do vou consider the best?” 

“Well, that is a matter of taste and judgment, and _ per- 
haps sentiment also. I am from Missouri, myself, and have 
a strong leaning towards the horse product of that state. . It 
isn’t all sentiment, either, I can assure you.” 


=9s 


ur opinion of the thoroughbreds : 


“Please give me yi 
“The thoroughbred is the foundation of our best strains 
cf horses. He is all right in his place, at the head of a stud, 
as a charger, a hunter, a jumper or a runner, but he must have 
more than pedigree. He must have conformation, height, 
veight, disposition and intelligence and for the majority of 
these combined in one horse we must pay a good price.” 
“Would the thoroughbred make a good cavalry horse?” 
“Ves, he would, but he must be of the right kind and in 
addition to the qualifications I have just mentioned he must be 
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strong, steady and level headed; the supply of such, so far as 
I know, is, at present rather limited.” 

“What do you think of the scheme now being agitated 
of placing first-class stallions in the hands of the Agricultural 
Department for the purpose of breeding to approved mares 
of farmers; the War Department to have an option on the colts 
produced ?” 

“We will have to adopt some such scheme in the near 
future as cavalry and artillery horses are becoming scarce and 
expensive. A scheme like the one you have mentioned would 
solve our army horse problem in a few years.” 

“What percentage of ‘I. C.’ horses do you have, and do 
you have many incurables?” 

“As to the incurables, we meet cases, of course, that are 
beyond human aid. Let us ride over to the ‘I. C.’ pasture and 
there you may see for yourself what ‘I. C.’s’ we have ac- 
cumulated in about a year. We don’t give them any grain.” 

We rode to a well-grassed and watered pasture where a 
few horses were limping around. On a quick diagnosis we 
thought two had disease of the navicular articulation; one a 
large, low ringbone; one an incurable spavin of the near hind; 
one “‘heaves.’”” A wretched looking bay had a nervous disease 
of some kind that affected his locomotion posteriorly; another 
had chronic laminitis and still another has what must have 
been at one time, a fracture of the suffraginis of the off fore. 

It was plain enough that all of these troubles developed 
after purchase. The surprise was that there were not more 
cases; for if my memory serves me right, we used to have, 
twenty years ago, as many as seven per cent of recruit horses 
go on the “I. and IJ.” report inside of a year after their arrival 


] ] 


at station. Either the class of horses now inspected is improv- 
ing, or the examination is closer; I am inclined to believe the 
former is true. 

It is now fifteen minutes of noon and we must trot out to 
get back in time for luncheon. As we come in sight of the 
training ground we see Mr. Ennis marching in with his last 
batch of the morning, composed of thirty-one Montana horses. 
kor it was Montana broncos that were being gentled and 


LL ee ee Sac. oe ene ener Came : : 
trained at that time. Awkward, angular, big-headed, sickle 
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hocked, heavy boned, snorty looking brutes that reminded one 
of the British Army in the Boer war. All of them were 
branded, needlessly enough, except for the information of the 
myopic individuals who reared them on grass and water. 

We partake of luncheon with the appetite of troopers and 
at twelve thirty repair to the office where the daily tussle with 
the official correspondence takes place and eats into the time 
to an amazing extent. 

Before we realize what is happening the men are out on 
the parade longing, driving, handling and gentling a squad of 
raw Montanas. 

Over there in the corrals they are starting out for 
the afternoon’s work, and out in front of the largest stable a 
squad of men are trying to hitch a team of six equine devils 
te a caisson. All of this work is going on without the familiar 
military expressions of impatience and without a spur, jerk or 
whip. 

Off they all go to the grind and the procuring of the daily 
bread by the sweat of the brow and the lather of the skin, and 
out we go on their trail to see that they do the sweating and 
lathering to the best advantage, and that the bread already 
partaken of is decently digested, as it should be, by hard work. 

The cavalry trainers form file, twos, fours and platoons; 
they change direction constantly; they go through half turn 
in reverse, individual circling, halt, back, forward, trot, gallop, 
disperse, reassemble, dismount and mount near and off sides; 
turn and twist in the saddle and finally slide off over the croups 
of these broncos—money couldn’t hire me to do the latter. 
At one time they did haunches in and two track work, but 
these have been abandoned recently. They lead these young 
horses around by their bridles—always the snaffle. They 
handle them all over, lift up their feet and hammer on them, 
and finally they take individual rides, well scattered, before 
returning to stables for the next batch at the end of an hour. 

We now turn our attention to our artillery friends. Here 
they come up the heavy, sandy trail, all of them in the collars 
and down to hard work. ‘The drivers, each armed with a whip 
encourage them by soft, unmeaning but soothing horse talk. 
Now they form left front into line and each saddle horse eases 
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off smoothly as the drivers let the reins pass slowly through 
their fingers. After a breathing spell they start off in column, 
each team doing fairly well. There is one devil, the off swing 
in the second team, who is making a lot of trouble. He looks 
like a fighter, but there is no one to fight him at this depot 
and the “pin-headed beggar’ begins to understand that there 
may be something after all in kindness and gentleness; which 
1 take it is the motto of this institution. 

The work continues hour after hour and batch after 
batch, without let up, until the five o’clock bell rings at the 
office, and by this time all of those in training have had their 
little lesson of one hour’s duration. They have been at it 
about three weeks now. 

Gentle reader, when depot horses reach you, even those 
Montana broncs (may their family decrease), be kind to them, 
be polite to them, be gentle with them. Place them in the 
hands of the old steady soldiers, if there are such in your or- 
ganization, and save them for a while, at least, from the 
leather handed, inconsiderate and verbose recruit with the high- 
pitched, unmeaning vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon bad words, un- 
disciplined temper, jerkings of the bits and cruel cinchings of 
girths. These depot horses have been trained, not broken. and 
have been brought to a decent understanding of man and _ his 
movements while here, a training that has not fallen to the lot 
cf many horses with whom I am well acquainted. 

At last we hear the recall bell and at its mellow notes we 
turn our horses for the post where we unsaddle, water and 
feed. Again we make the rounds of the training stables and 
see that each animal has his due. 

How quietly and smoothly things run and how fearless, 
even these branded broncos of the prairies are of the move- 
ments of the men who handle them. 

We visit the veterinary hospital on our way home and 
count thirty-two cases there, mostly surgical, and we see by 
the board that there are twenty-eight minor cases under treat- 
ment outside. The hospital is well equipped and supplied and 
Dr. Brown informs us that all animals are protected against 


“shipping fever’ by serum injection before being placed aboard 


the cars for shipment to station. 
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It is now almost six o’clock and we have barely time to 
dress for dinner, which is graced by the presence of Mrs. and 
Miss Hardeman; Mrs. Ennis and her manly little son of eight. 
The talk is mostly about horses and the work in hand, and the 
changes to be made. It struck us that the station is a very 
lonesome one for refined women. 

All of the employees are civilians and are trained to the 
work by Captain Hardeman and Lieutenant Ennis. That a man 
is a “bronco buster’ or a “cow puncher” is not a recommenda- 
tion. There is no “busting’” done here; the training must be 
accomplished with the snaffle and without spurs or quirts. 

Captain Hardeman has devised a system of rewards and 
punishment for these men which works very well. The men 
are graded according to their work and their grading is posted 
weekly on the bulletin board at the office; a high grade bring- 
ing an increase in pay. ‘There is also a black list and the man 
on this list must walk except when he is working. 

While smoking our cigars, after dinner, some of the men 
drop around with their little troubles and complaints which 
are tactfully handled by the Commanding Officer. 

During our visit $85.00 was subscribed by the men for the 
children’s Christmas tree, and the weekly dance of the em- 


ployees and their families took place in the old hop room where 


many an army belle reigned in the past. 

It is now eight thirty and time to retire. I turn out the 
light and try to think over the day’s work and am comparing 
the slashing bay thoroughbred, before mentioned, with a strong 
looking Missouri sorrel colt that had caught my fancy when I 
am disturbed by the voice of Captain Hardeman who informs 
me in simple English that it is now 5:30 a. m. and time to 
turn out for breakfast and the work of another day. He had 
fed and watered the two sorrels already. 

This is Fort Reno as I saw and enjoyed it and this is the 
simple life of these officials whose untiring work has made the 
horses from this station famous. 

Is this Remount Depot an economical project? 

[s it worth while? 

Is the service bettered by its establishment? 
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Will the Quartermaster General improve and _ enlarge 
these depots? 

These are questions that I have had to answer a hundred 
times since my visit. 

I know the depot scheme is an economical one and for the 
following reasons: 

1. Young horses are bought cheaply and before being 
exposed to the diseases of sales stables and stock yards. 

2. These young horses are started in the right direction 
by the depot system of training, and the mishandling of the 
farm horse-breaker, horse-dealer and (must I say it) the troop 
“bronco buster” is thus eliminated. 

3. Half of the forage consumed is grown on the bot- 
tom lands of the reservation at about half the market price. 

4. By the depot system contagious and infectious dis- 

eases among army animals have been practically eliminated by, 
what to all intent and purpose, is an extended period of quar- 
antine at these places. 
5. These young horses are received at these stations 
iree, and are kept free from avoidable colt diseases which fre- 
quently weaken the respiratory and the circulatory organs to 
such an extent that many of the old time remounts went on 
the “I. and I.” report from these troubles alone. 

I believe the work is well worth while; any work that 
betters or improves the service in any way is certainly worth 
while. 

The service has been bettered by the establishment of these 
depots. They have been instrumental in arousing an in- 


terest in horses, riding and training that is a source of won- 


der and of glad surprise to everybody in our army. 

They have been the means of improving the class of 
horse in our mounted service, and have contributed largely 
to forcing officers to look closer to the breeding, conforma- 
tion and style of their private mounts until nowadays no self- 
respecting officer, entitled to be mounted, will look at anything 
but a well bred, well set up animal for his own use, 

As to the intentions of the Quartermaster General I know 


nothing. He has made a brilliant success in the establishment 


s- 
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cf these remount depots and it would be surprising indeed if 
he decided not to give them his vigorous support in the future. 


















The establishment of these depots was an innovation in our 
service, and the only one, too, of which I know, that has es- 
caped being clamped to the anvil of adverse criticism. The 
reason is not far to seek. We all recognized a good t 


the same time. 


After one has visited an interesting public institution for 


, 
the first time there ever remains with him a strong impression 
that invariably ‘asserts itself when that institution, or its work, 
is seriously recalled. The one left with me is the memory of 
the arduous work of the officials at Fort Reno and the expense 

, they must incur in entertaining the numerous visitors, officials 


and semi-official, most of them strangers who must be cared 
for during their stay at that station. The expense of this en- 
tertainment must, at present come from the private funds of 
the officials. 

As a purely business proposition it looks to me that there 
should be an additional officer stationed at Fort Reno to attend 
to the paper work, at least; and that the Commanding Officer 
should be given the pay of a Lieutenant Colonel or be furn- 
ished with sufficient public funds to entertain the constant flow 
of official visitors and others for which there is no accom- 
modation nearer than El Reno, six miles distant. 

The Fort Reno Remount Depot is still in its infancy. It 
has just passed through its teething stage with the ungrudging 
help of Captain Hardeman and Lieutenant Ennis; may they 
still continue to stand by and train it in the way it should go 
the help it to retain the envious reputation it has gained. 














THE CAVALRY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(Gathered from various sources.) 


HE British Cavalry consists of thirtv-one regiments, di- 
o x Pa) 
{ Household Cavalry, and 


vided into three regiments < 
twenty-eight regiments of the line: 
The Household Cavalry comprises: 
Two Regiments of Life Guards: 
One Regiment of Horse Guards. 
The Cavalry of the Line consists of: 

Three Regiments of Dragoons, 

Seven Regiments of Dragoon Guards, 

Twelve Regiments of Hussars, 

Six Regiments of Lancers, 
of which fourteen regiments are serving at home, nine in India 
and five in South Africa and Egypt. 

War Organisation—The war organization of the Cavalry 
of the Line at home consists of a cavalry division of four brig- 
ades, each comprising three regiments, and in addition two reg- 
iinents are alloted for mounted brigade duties. 

With a view to providing the machinery necessary for the 
training of draughts and remounts for the cavalry regiments 
in the field, it has been decided to form reserve cavalry regi- 
ments on mobilization. 

Depots—Cavalry Depots are being established in each 
Command, except Aldershot, at which four or six regiments 
will be affiliated. In the Irish, Eastern and Northern Com- 
mands these depots have been formed and as soon as accom- 
modation is provided depots will be established at Dunbar, Sea- 
forth and Bristol in the Scottish, Western and Southern Com- 
mands respectively. 

The depots wil be used during peace to train regular re- 


cruits for three months before being sent to their regimnet, or 
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linked regiment at home; to train officers and non-commissioned 
officers of Yeomanry; as a place of storage of arms, equip- 
ment, clothing and necessaries of regular reservists. During 
war, as a mobilization center where cavalry reservists will join; 
and for the reception and clothing of recruits, the whole of 
whose training will be carried out with a reserve cavalry regi- 
ment. 

Reserve Cavalry Regiments—After mobilization is ordered, 
a reserve regiment will be formed for, and affiliated to each 
pair of linked cavalry regiments, making in all fourteen reserve 
regiments; these will take over immature and unfit serving sol- 
diers, recruits and surplus reservists, they will train the whole 
of the personnel not immediately required by, and supply 
draughts to the mobilized regiments. 


Peace Establishment. (Cavalry Regiment). 





| 
| HousEHOLD CAVALRY | CAVALRY OF THE LINE, 


4 3 Service | Egypt 
Squadrons | India and 
Squadrons at Home S. Africa 
Officers 3 , ‘l 24 23 27 23 
Warrant Officers.... .| 2 2 2 2 
Sergeants Ea ae 55 44 53 47 
Trumpeters and 
Drummers. .| 8 6 9 7 
Rank aud File... ... 343 621 533 513 
| a $$ 
OPENS 8 oa 432 6096 624 592 
Horses sf 2 45a 276 523 561 | 478 





War Establishment—Cavalry Regiments are organized into 
Headquarters, three Squadrons and a Machine Gun Section 
with two guns. Regiments in India have a reserve troop. 

The squadron is the tactical unit of cavalry on war estab- 
lishment. These are divided into four troops each under a 
subaltern; the troop is again divided into four sections con- 
sisting of four front rank men and their coverers. The estab- 
lishment consists of: 
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Regimental Headgua VUETS: 


OFFICERS, 





Horses Horses 
Lt. Colonel I 3 Warrant Officer. . .....<: Eanes I 
I 3 Sergeants .. : Ge rare 
I 3 Artificers . 4 3 
ter I I Rank and File Ig 8 
di ce I 

ta 6 32 

neuing QO PORN 5 tessa e Sarew $ 

Machine Gun Section. 
Hors Horses 
Qisha P iw 

pubalte I 3 VATS... 66s I2 12 
Sergeant : I I Drivers and Batmen .. to is ei6 
Corporal Sion I I Total, . Sensis 388 


OFFICERS. 





H s Horses 
Major ee ee 4) Trumpeters ....... sre 2 
PANPPRNIA sips win aale e's oe eee Corporals : 9 9 
4.. 12 Privates : £03 '....... 2010 
Sergeants ...... 10 10 | Drivers and Batman Bie secsciay TO 
Artiiicers Seer P . Total squadron.....164 175 


Recapitulation. 


ne ae Machine Gun Three 
oe Section | Squadrons 
8 ea ere eee 6 I 18 
Warrant Officers ; I Bo 
Sergeants op Se 6 I 30 
Artificers .% Puma ea ; 4 Ae 2 
Trumpeters Pie ane ee Shs ey were te ce errr 6 
Rankand File ........... I9 23 | 414 
lec) re oe : 36 25 492 
e | — — _ — — — - ——— 
RRO eh eS ee ciee Ihe 32 33 | 525 


At Headquarters the establishment includes one Medical 
Officer, one Veterinary Officer, one Armorer, fifteen A. S. C. 
Drivers, second line, and three R. A. M. C. personnel. In ad- 
dition there are left at the base one orderly room sergeant, one 
sergeant master tailor, three storemen, and for the first rein- 
forcement one subaltern, two sergeants, forty-four rank and 
file, with forty-eight horses. 
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Transport—Consisting of twenty-seven vehicles as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, 


BIGVCLESs oiitt.a%y5.0' 50 .egrcard ee |). NWOROMS Grate SUOLE Ss o.ccs cae ete I 
Wart MeGiCal: oc. Sa seed ck a 
ee cree ‘ ack animal, Vety. Equipt.....1 
MACHINE GUN SECTION, 
Wagons, for machifie Guns, Ctes..:...0...06 sj cecsiedie ces 4 
SQUADRONS (3) 

Wagons, S. A. A, (1 per Suad- Wagons, Baggage............. 6 

BOY: chee eee" ick ack ee 3 | Bicycles....... ag Mast shyt eel 
Wagons, Tools, etc. (1 per 7 

Squadron)’. Jo. inecsed cee 3 | Pack Animals for Scouts.......6 


Four men in each squadron are trained in first aid, and one 
N. C. O. and four privates in pioneer duties. In each regiment 
one N. C. O. and eight men receive instruction in sanitary 
duties, also the following minimum number of scouts are main- 
tained: 
1 Officer, Scout leader | 8 Regimental, 1st class scouts 
1 Sergeant Scout | 16 Squadron, 2nd class scouts 


In addition there should be at least four trained dispatch rid- 
ers in each squadron. 

Arms—The Cavalry arm is the short magazine Lee En- 
field Rifle. The machine gun section is armed with two .303- 
inch Maxim Machine Guns with tripod mountings carried in 
two limbered G. S. wagons. All ranks except drivers carry 
the sword and scabbard. 

Ammunition—The following table gives the approximate 
amount of ammunition available per arm, and how carried: 


NUMBER OF ROUNDS PER GUN 
How CarriepD 






Rifle | Pistol Machine Gun 
On soldier, or with gun.......... of 100 12 3,500 
In Regimental Reserve..... <a} =k06 12 16,000 
With Brigade Ammunition Column... 100 12 16,000 


With Divisional Ammunition Column 100 5% 10,000 
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Tools—A cavalry regiment carries the following tools: 


Axes, felling Or ASW DORIS Sieh ata ssae sede 3 
Axes, hand 9d ROMAN MESURE S65 os ess: aceee- 0.0.85 22 
Axes, pick 22 | Reaping hooks............ Ree 
Mauls, C. S. 3 | Folding saws OT eer 
ROVEIS ooo cde ees s22eQ@0.| Sand saws......; 3 


Duties—The cavalry with an army in the field is divided 
according to the nature of the duties required of it into: 

1. Independent, or strategical cavalry, for strategical ex- 
ploration under the instructions of the Commander-in-Chief. 

2. Protective cavalry for the provision of the first line of 
security, under the direct orders of the commander of the force 
they are protecting. 

3. Divisional Cavalry, forming part of a division of all 
arms; for scouting in connection with the infantry, advanced, 
rear or flank guards or outposts; or for intercommunication 
purposes. 

Independent Cavalry—The independent cavalry is inde- 
penent only in the sense that it is at the immediate disposal 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and is not charged with the direct 
pr ‘tection of any slower moving bi dy of troops. It co-oper- 
ates with other troops in giving effect to the will of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as much as any other formation. To obtain 
accurate information as to the dispositions and strength of the 
hostile army is the initial duty of the independent cavalry. 

Protective Cavalry—The duty of covering the main col- 
umns is normally entrusted to the protective cavalry, which 
thus furnishes the first line of protection, and is usually ac- 
companied by mounted infantry and horse artillery. 

Divisional Cavalry—Divisional cavalry assists the infantry 

the immediate protection of the division by supplying mounted 
men for patrolling in connection with the advanced, flank and 
rear guards and outposts; maintains connection with the pro- 
tective cavalry and furnishes escorts, orderlies and dispatch 
‘ders for the purpose of inter-communication generally. 


Shocing—The kind of shoe used in all branches of the 


service. unless otherwise ordered, is the “concave” shoe with 
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six to eight nail holes, according to the size and weight of the 
shoe. One-half of the shoes and nails are supplied ready made, 
a proportion of which are fitted cold; the object in view being 
to maintain the practice of shoeing exactly as it would have 
to be performed in the field. The remaining half of the shoes 
are made up from old ones in order to instruct and keep the 
shoers in practice. 

Care of Horses—The Commanding officer of a unit is re- 
sponsible for the condition of his horses, their health, shoeing 
and general fitness for work on service; and for the fitting 
of their saddlery. He inspects all horses once a week with 
stripped saddles. 

The care of horses in war and the veterinary services gen- 
erally are under the Director of Veterinary Services responsible 
to the Quartermaster General, and having under him adminis- 
trative and other veterinary officers. 

Each cavalry man is taught to look upon his horse as part 
of himself, to take a pride in its appearance, and learn to rely 
upon it as his most effective weapon. Recuruits receive care- 
ful instruction in the horse’s minor ailments, their prevention 
and cure, also its feeding and watering to ensure keeping his 
horse effective under all circumstances on service. 

Riding Schools—Riding schools are maintained for the 
early training of horses and men because the horses are under 
better control, and the nervousness usually felt by recruits is 
greatly lessened. It is also a protection against bad weather. 

Officers’ Chargers—Two chargers are supplied at the pub- 
lic expense to each officer (except Quartermasters and Riding 
Masters) serving in a regiment of cavalry of the line; when 
these cease to be serviceable for military purposes they are re- 
placed at the public expense. The chargers are supplied for 
military purposes, but any horse so supplied may be used for 
general purposes on payment of £10 ($48.70) per annum, in 
which case the horse becomes the property of the hirer after six 
consecutive annual payments by an officer at home, and after 
four such payments abroad. 

An officer serving with an army in the field will be pro- 
vided at the public expense with the full number of chargers 
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authorized for his rank or appointment. The private chargers 
of officers proceeding on active service, within the number 
they are required to maintain, may, if required and found suit- 
able, be taken over by the Remount Department at prices fixed 
with the owners. 

Swimming—Swimming is taught at all stations where 
facilities exist. During the proper season bathing parades are 
formed at the discretion of the commanding officer for the 
purpose of instruction, the skilled swimmers being distributed so 
as to teach the rest. For crossing rivers it is preferred to use 
small rafts or boats to carry the kit, saddlery and men, and to 
make the horses swim; or the men swimming with their horses. 
Scouts’ horses are taught to cross a river with saddles and 
equipment on, the rider carrying his cartridges as much out 
of the water as possible. 

Scouts—Cavalrymen are trained to reconnoiter, and those 
who show special ability are further trained to become scouts 
or dispatch riders. 

Marching an average of twenty to twenty-five 





Marching 
miles a day is in practice a very considerable performance, and 
much more cannot be demanded for any length of time with- 
out considerable casualties resulting; although forced marches 
of from forty to fifty miles may be made by careful attention 
without serious detriment to the efficiency of horses and men. 
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FIGHTING ON FOOT BY CAVALRY.* 
By Lieutenant Cotone. ALFONSO PRADILIO. 


(For the Revista del Arma.) 
Cavalry which cannot fight as well on foot as on horseback is a retrograde 
cavalry, outside of its mission and fatally exposed to reverses. 
~ NTERTAINING the firm conviction that fighting on foot 
opens up an unlimited horizon for Cavalry Tactics, 
though the study of history proves that the theme to which I 
allude is but a logical continuation and progressive perfection 
of what has been done in all ages, since fighting on foot by 
cavalry goes back nearly twenty centuries, I begin by re- 
capitulating opinions of noted authorities. 

French theory. Fighting on foot is not, nor can it be, 
more than an incident. It should figure only exceptionally. 
By reasoning otherwise the ideas of cavalry are discredited 
and its impetus would be paralyzed. Colonel T. Bonie, Major 
of the 11th Hussars, says: ‘To those who think that fighting 
cn foot should be but an incident or an exception I will simply 
reply by the announcement which the new foreign regulations 
prescribe on the manner of sustaining the struggle under var- 
ious circumstances. 

Prussian theory. Fighting on foot enables cavalry to 
undertake distant expeditions. The cavalry soldier should 
not fear the fight on foot which, once begun, should be pursued 
with vigor. 

*Translated from Revista de Caballeria, Mexico, of April, 1910, by 
Colonel Charles Williams, 21st Infantry, for the War College Division of 
the General Staff, U. S. Army. 
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He will not be at the height of his mission or of modern 
exigencies if he does not know how to fight as well on foot 
as on horseback. 

The cavalry soldier should be able, on foot to force a defile 
in the same manner as he would delay the march of an enemy, 
ebliging him to make a detour which would cause a loss of 
time. It is necessary that he be able to overthrow or defend 
a position, whatever it may be, and maintain it until the ar- 
rival of his own infantry. In a retreat he can, by fighting on 
foot, detain the enemy, force him to deploy and thereby cause 
him to lose time. Cavalry will also be able to support itself 
in this way when retreating by a defile, when guarding its 
cantonments, etc., etc. 

English theory. Now that the cavalry is armed with 
breech loading carbines capable of maintaining rapid and ef- 
fective fire, service on foot assumes great importance and should 
be practiced frequently. Cavalry soldiers who can march rap- 
idly on foot and put themselves and their horses under cover 
can be very useful as cavalry under many circumstances; in 
case, for instance, of a close country in which it is difficult to 
attack on horseback. 

The most favorable conditions for fighting on foot are the 
following: 

1. When in an open, undulating country favorable for 
rapid movement it is possible for cavalry to secure shelter 
and from there annoy cavalry or artillery reserve. 

2. When an advance or rear guard can avail itself of 
terrain or obstacles, such as a bridge, a ford, a defile, anc 
from there hold cavalry or artillery in check and prevent the 
taking of these places except with danger of loss of time. 

3. When cavalry, following a road or crossing close 
country, finds itself meanaced by attack or exposed to fire from 
long range; or indeed, when it may be possible to take ad- 
vantage of a pit or embankment in order to direct a flank fire 
on the hostile lines. 

4. In isolated houses or buildings, or when a body in- 
ferior in numbers may, without fear of being surrounded, hold 


cavalry in check. 
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5. When patrols or pillaging parties are met, etc., ete. 

The Italian, American and Russian theories are even more 
explicit than the preceding. In presence of all of these foreign 
regulations holding the same opinion and inspired by such great 
initiative, we must not remain indifferent. 

From this time cavalry must understand how to fight on 
foot under various circumstances. This is no exception; it 
is a fact observable daily in all of the minor operations of war; 
it is not an incident, it is a constant menace, an obstacle which 
may suddenly arise and which it is necessary to promptly 
arrest under penalty of being annihilated. 

Foreign powers apply it on a great scale, drilling their 
soldiers on foot in the minor operations, in attack or defense 
of woods, towns, ete. They prescribe fighting on foot not 
with reduced numbers but generally with at least a squadron 
or more, and even with entire regiments. Therefore, since they 
will appear with a great force trained to fight on foot it is in- 
disputable that we must go ahead in order to be in training 
for the struggle, and also give this double instruction. 

Far from lessening the confidence of the rider in his 
horse we must increase it to its utmost limits; it is easy to do so. 

Formerly before being armed with a serviceable carbine, 
the rider was exposed while advancing at a distance, to being 
stopped by a body on foot. Instinct led him then to whirl-the 
head to the rear to see whether friendly infantry was coming 
to his support. 

Now he can launch out on distant expeditions, because 
he is sufficient in himself and is prepared to occupy more re- 
mote points until the infantry replaces him. 

Formerly the capability of the rider was simple because he 
depended on but one element—the horse; now it is doubled 
because he has reinforced himself with an important factor— 
fire. 

Formerly the rider was not able to exact from his horse 
the full limit of his strength and means, because once dis- 
mounted he was without defense and exposed to capture by the 
enemy. 

Now the detachment can be run till it falls exhausted, be- 
cause the riders can get up and with their carbines go ahead 
and be invincible. 
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From today, great distances are his; limitless horizons, 
extreme rapidity, the most dashing career, depending on no 
one; he can undertake anything by this alternate use of horse 
and gun. ‘Therefore we must not be negligent about giving 
our arm thoroughly this double instruction. 

Napoleon, the most illustrious of our teachers, insists on 
this idea and in his memoirs, written with calmness, he often 
recommends frequent and brief exercises, fixing a good pro- 
portion to pursue. 

Shall cavalry be the only arm not to accept, like others, 
evolution? 

The influence produced on tactics by long range and rapid 
fire is not to be denied, giving to infantry and artillery an 
element of progress. Such denial would imply immobility; it 
would be as much as accepting your removal from the field, 
because the potency of the charge, which depends on the living 
force acquired at the moment of shock, tends to become 
weakened with the range of the arm. This would be to 
minimize the role of cavalry and to expose it continually 
(should new methods of destruction be discovered even more 
perfect) to hearing its raison d'etre discussed, or, at least, to 
see its prestige and importance reduced. 

On the other hand, cavalry seeks energetic and _ intelli- 
gent advantage in his accurate arm, his mission grows, his con- 
fidence increases, the future seems bright because he loses the 
anxiety of isolation, because he will know, like infantry, how 
to take advantage of every improvement and will be able to pur- 
sue it step by step along the road of progress. 

More than ever is co-operation of the three arms necessary 
in order to meet extreme emergencies; and without fire action 
cavalry will be unable to fulfill its future mission either before 
the combat or on the battle-field. 

On beginning of war, whilst armies are being organized, 
the function of the cavalry consists in aiding the mobilization 


and protecting 


the abandoned territory between the frontier 
and the points of concentration—and this work extends over 
limitless space. It is essential that it be able to take care of 
itself; that it can take possession of important positions and 
liold them until arrival of the infantry. This mission can be 
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fulfilled by utilizing the cavalry for rapid movements to de- 
sired points but it can be perfect only by resort to fighting on 
toot. 

During action on the battle-field cavalry will often be the 
only protection for artillery, because it is subjected to the 
destructive effects of the hostile artillery, it will have to be 
more mobile than in the past, be at great distances and not 
being able to be kept up with by infantry it must seek support 
from the cavalry; the maximum of resistance cannot then be 
reached except by combining mounted and dismounted fighting. 

Modern war imposes on cavalry the absolute necessity of 
bringing all of its resources into play and of being able to com- 
mand all of its strength by fighting on foot and horseback; it 
is indispensable that it seize every possible advantage by means 
of this dual instruction. 

For one to be content without asking others for what they 
may be able to give us is a deliberate refusal to utilize all of 
our advantages—not to desire to obtain more than medium 
results. Do not tell us that fighting on foot tends to deprive 
cavalry of its native qualities, because such cannot be the case. 
The precious attributes of power and speed, of continuous 
charm, of daring and of equestrain exploits we wish to de- 
velop to the utmost, and exactly because we understand them 
in their highest sense, we do not desire that the dash of the 
cavalry be paralyzed by drilling it in fighting on foot: much 
to the contrary, it is to give the rider confidence and fearless- 
ness to use the horse to its last breath, because there yet re- 
mains the firearm which makes him formidable. He will more 
than ever be able to get from his horse the power and speed 
which he possesses, the resources which constitute all the vital 
forces of cavalry. 

Cavalry service by tradition, instinct and pleasure will 
always take the first place. Is it not the use of the horse to 
which we owe the sensations which hold such attraction for us? 
Not only is the horse our principal source of success, but he 
represents the seductive, brilliant, irresistible side of our calling. 
He is our luxury, our coquetry, our inseparable companion in 
war. To be on a horse springing into space, running great dis- 
tances at full speed, to go flying to a point where we were 
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not expected and to place ourselves beyond the range of vision, 
is a charm which no other exercise can give us. The start of 
the animal, his powerful breathing, the sound of his hoofs 
beating the ground, the speed of the race course, the beating 


1 
} 


of the wind which lashes him in return, all these sensations 
stir the senses and produce a kind of lightness which intoxi- 
cates. The cavalry service represents what is seductive, knight- 
lary, poetic and irresistible; we will always be drawn 
to it like steel to the magnet. 

On the other hand, foot service represents for the horse- 
man the painful, serious and difficult side. Armed with his 
carbine he advances slowly under the cover of obstacles. One 
must be cool-headed in order to aim correctly, and then he 
fires at long distance without the thrill of battle. 

On one side we have prestige, pleasure, attractiveness, all 
that appeals to the imagination; on the other only stern reality 
and arduous work. It is not to be feared that the second 
function may detract from the first; each of them retaining 
its well-defined attributes. 

Without possible question, mounted service constitutes, and 
will always constitute, the important role of cavalry because 
without the horse it has no existence. This is essential to it 
and is to be insisted upon, because the cavalry can make from 
SO to 100 kilometers a day. 

More than ever we require operations at long distances, 


because present exigencies impose on us the necessity of being 


able to travel for many consecutive days 80 kilometers, more 


or less. 

This expenditure of energy is within our means and must 
be urged by saying that the cavalry force is a gold mine which 
can, and should be, drawn on liberally in a campaign. 

But when the horses are exhausted from fatigue or the 
terrain will not permit its employment, must cavalry be re- 
duced to a state of impotency? This is unworthy of accept- 
nee and we shall ever resent the pettiness of this argument 
which would lessen the importance of our mission. 

Cavalry as we understand it is the arm which must con- 
stantly retain the fervor of movement, restive, unable to re- 


main sedentary. 
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Not being able to fight mounted, let it seek the means 


of being useful on foot by using its firearms and thus bring 
into play all of its resources and be able to be in condition to 
meet the exigencies of modern warfare; and to this end it is 
indispensable that you retain to the last moment all of your 
resources and vigor: what are they? The development of the 
powers of your horse, united with the formidable support of 
your firearm—such is the double power which, more than ever, 
makes for cavalry the conquest of great space, opening up a 
fertile and limitless field of action in which its noblest quali- 


ties can be exhibited. 


NEAR AND BATTLE RECONNAISSANCE OF 
DIVISIONAL CAVALRY .* 


By Captain NIEMANN, GENERAL STAFF, SEVENTH AUSTRIAN ARMY Corps. 


oe maneuvers furnish our cavalry with numerous op- 
portunities to practice the near and battle reconnaissance 
of divisional cavalry. Considering the love the cavalry has for 
this service and our excellent material for patrol and message 
service, we might expect the best of results, which is, however, 
far from being the case. Complaints are continually heard that 
the patrols ride entirely contrary to actual war conditions, that 
their manner and method of gaining an insight into conditions 
is unmilitary, to say the least, and that the leader of troops 
is never supplied with sufficient reports and information. On 
the other hand, the cavalry commander maintains that he has 
sent out more than sufficient patrols for the purpose and that 
nothing but the rapid course of the peace maneuver is to blame 
for insufficiency of results of reconnaissance, and points to his 
frittered away squadrons and exhausted horses in support of 
his statement. 
Upon careful examination of the complaints viewed from 
both sides we find the gist of the matter to be as follows: 


*Translated from Kawvallerstische Monatschefte, November. 1910, by 
Harry Bell, M. S. E., Army Service Schools. 
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The leaders of troops expect entirely too much from the cavalry 
performing the near and battle reconnaissance; unused to make 
their dispositions in the fog of war, they demand very early re- 
ports as to the hostile dispositions down to the very ‘ast de- 
tails. To furnish this detailed information whole troops are 
split up into patrols which have to ride close to the enemy, 
entirely contrary to what they would do in actual war, and thus 
lose all connection with their units in rear. Being thus en- 
tirely without strong cavalry support and having no short, as- 


sured route to transmit messages, their reports reach the leader 


Our inquiry as to what we may justly expect from the 


near and battle reconnaissance and what methods will best 
lead to desired results, should be based on lessons taught by 


actual war. What has been and can be achieved in war we 
must require in our peace maneuvers; but nothing beyond that, 
r o dent ld - +1, maine . r a ~ : 

for that would harm the training of men as well as spoil the 


icaders. he | ite ] 


not be accustomed to arrive at their 
decisions in peace maneuvers On any results of reconnaissance 
they would not have in war and we should demand nothing 
cf the cavalry which it can not perform in actual war; 
but we should demand that what the cavalry can perform be 
performed just as would be the case in war. 

There are many and divers conceptions of the meaning of 
near reconnaissance and battle reconnaissance. The near re- 
connaissance has always certain definite limits. It serves the 
purpose of securing for the leader of troops complete freedom 
for tactical decision and movements, and gets close to the 
enemy only when the latter has come so near that actual con- 
tact may ensue either during the succeeding night or next day. 
As soon as the near reconnaissance has gained touch with the 
enemy, the far reconnaissance ceases. In maneuvers on a 
smaller scale, where both parties are at the start separated by 
only twenty to thirty km. there can be no question of far 
reconnaissance and only near reconnaissance can be performed. 
But battle reconnaissance is one phase of near reconnaissance; 
it must be prepared by the latter and becomes effective at the 
moment when the opposing party proceeds to deploy from the 
march column. 
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In closer examination of the tasks set the near and battle 
reconnaissance of divisional cavalry and in discussing the best 
means of reconnaissance, we have to make a distinction between 
divisions operating independently and divisions operating as 
part of a larger force. 

In the advance of a division acting alone, the divisional 
cavalry will almost always be under the orders of the advance 
guard commander. Its main task is to ascertain the approach 
of the enemy, as early as possible, by near reconnaissance and 
for this purpose a few patrols will suffice; these patrols to 
augument or relieve the organs of the far reconnaissance in 
touch with the enemy. It is the principal duty of patrols 
which encounter the enemy frontally, to correctly ascertain 
the frontal advance of the enemy in regard to time and place. 
In carrying out this task, they have to reckon with the hostile 
cavalry screen and must fall back from observation point to 
observation point along the route assigned them for reconnais- 
sance. (Tocite an example: A patrol receives the task to ascer- 
tain whether an enemy, who has today reached A, marches to- 
morrow via B to C. At daybreak the patrol would take posi- 
tion between A and B at such a point as to be able to over- 
look the road A—B as far as .\, if possible. When it per- 
ceives the advance of stronger hostile forces from A on B, it 
would take up an observation position between B and C at a 
point giving a good view as far as B, etc.) As the two op- 
posing parties get closer to each other the patrols are received 
by their own infantry battle reconnoitering units and may then 
serve these latter for the purpose of quickly transmitting re- 
ports to the rear. 

Naturally, a part of the near reconnaissance patrols will 
encounter the flanks of the hostile advance. Such patrols fre- 
quently will have the opportunity to ascertain the strength and 
march order of the enemy; but this must not prevent them from 
carrying out their original task, the observation of a certain 
terrain sector or road. It will prove difficult for these patrols 
to send back reports as to the strength and march order of the 
enemy, for the messenger carrying that report will have to go 
a long way around the hostile cavalry security detachments and 
screen, and in most cases quite a fighting force may be neces- 
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sary to make sure that such important information, the enemy's 
streneth and order of march, reaches its destination. 
In the meantime the main body of the divisional cavalry 
advances by stages. It has the duty to gain certain sectors or 
hasan — ee er | a deat : ae ase 
antage points which allows a distant view into the country 


ahead, to keep hostile cavalry away from such vantage points 


as will offer a view towards our own march column. For this 


duty the divisional cavalry must be of great fighting strength, 
and it can possess such fighting strength only when the strictest 


economy has been practiced in the matter of sending out 


\rtillery patrols can carry on their reconnaissance under 
protection of the advance cavalry. One of the main points in 
personally sees everything. Only 
then will he be able to point out to the artillery commander the 
different points in the terrain which come into question in the 
matter of hostile artillery positions and those which facilitate 
quick ranging. 

As soon as the near reconnaissance is taken over by the 
infantry, it becomes the duty of the advance guard cavalry 
te continue observation on the flank. The commander of the 
I 1 designate the flank on which reconnaissance 


Troops shou 


I 
appear to him to be most required and of most importance. 


1 
iC 
On that flank the main body of the cavalry would take station, 
a small detachment under an officer being sufficient for the 
other flank. As a matter of fact, higher headquarters frequent- 
ly neglect to orient the cavalry commander concerning his own 
intentions and the position of the leader. It is recommended 


that some staff officer be charged with keeping up communica- 


tion between the cavalry and headquarters. This officer should 
at the same time take care that arriving messengers assemble at 
some convenient point and are sent back in squads to their organi- 
zation from time to time. 

When no longer reconnoitering in front, it becomes the 
duty of the cavalry to make every effort to gain such points on 
the flank as will assure a good view of the hostile deployment. 
This will never be an easy matter to accomplish if the op- 
ponent is active. Naturally, infantry patrols and detachments 


will be found on all points of vantage near the hostile flanks. 
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In going farther off on the flank, we will have to reckon with 
the hostile cavalry. Single patrols are of little use in such sit- 
uations. Only when the advance guard cavalry has victoriously 
Criven the hostile cavalry from the field of observation may re- 
sults of reconnaissance be expected from patrols. The main in- 
formation required is location of hostile wings and hostile depth 
formation, everything else is of secondary importance. 

The artillery of both sides may be this time have opened 
ttre; still, in formation of the hostile artillery may yet be wel- 
come and of value. If an artillery patrol is in the field, the 
respective artillery officer will note the hostile artillery position 
en his map, wil make a mental notation of prominent points 
in the terrain and himself ride back to the artillery commander. 
Written notation of prominent points seen form the flank is 
of doubtful value; any prominent point seen from the flank is 
frequently invisible from the front or looks entirely different; 
only a comparison of both views leads to a clear understanding. 

If no artillery patrol is in the field, the cavalry itself has 
to report what can be seen of the hostile artillery, without 
however going into minor details. If it succeeds in early ascer- 
taining the grouping of the hostile artillery it has performed 
all that can be expected of it. Details, frequently demanded, 
such as location of limbers and ammunition wagons, whether 
field guns or howitzers, number of pieces, kind of fire, forma- 
tion and gait in which change of position are executed, ete., 
are of minor importance to the commander of troops and to 
the artillery commander. In any case, such reports will be over- 
taken by events before they reach their destination. The artil- 
lery has to see itself and must direct its fire on those parts 
of the enemy which are susceptible to an effective fire. Any 
other procedure is wrong. 

The main difficulty of reconnaissance does not lie in the 
composition of reports, but in creating the possibility of ascer- 
taining extension and depth of the hostile deployment and 
transmitting that information to the leader with certainty and 
on the shortest road. Failure in this matter is frequently not 
to be blamed against the patrol commander but against the 
cavalry commander who sticks to the flank instead of utilizing 
his mobility and occupying important points of observation. In 
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piace of keeping his fighting power together and using his force 
in the service of reconnaissance, he looks to his salvation by 
sending out a large number of patrols, which in many cases lose 
connection with the rear, have no knowledge of the course of 
the battle, carry on their observations entirely in an unmilitary 
manner and within the hostile security zone, and whose reports 


ant 


| messages may reach the commander too late and by a 
roundabout road. 

Cavalry which, by using its full fighting power, has for- 
cibly gained the hostile flank, can carry on a thorough battle 
reconnaissance to near the rear of the enemy with merely a 
few closely connected patrols. (In many cases a few galloping 
troopers will suffice to ascertain the presence or absence of 
the enemy at tactically important points in the terrain.) It can 
at all times furnish protected observation stations for artillery 
patrols and a point of concentration for its own patrols from 
which all reports will be sent to the commander of the troops 
on the shortest road. In a situation where the cavalry patrols 
cdo not have the support of a strong cavalry body in rear, 
reconnaissance from the flank, if at all practicable, will be per- 
formed with great difficulties. 

Similar to the recontre engagement are conditions in an 
attack against an opponent in a defensive position. Here also 
the cavalry has to furnish opportunities for early reconnaissance 
to the artillery partols by forcing back the hostile reconnoiter- 
ing units. After that has been done, the cavalry must try and 
gain the hostile flank designated in advance by the commander 
of the troops and create means there for observation. The 
ascertainment of the location of hostile wings and hostile re- 
serve is most important. It will probably always be found im- 
possible to ascertain artillery details, and in any case the artil- 
lery of the attacker does not need such information; it can 
wait until the infantry forces the defender to show his artillery. 

No battle formation is so dependent on reconnaissance as 
is the defense, none needs screening so much. Therefore im- 
portant points in the foreground which facilitate early frontal 
reconnaissance by the attacker are generally occupied by cyclist 


or infantry detachments, while the activity of the cavalry must 
in the very start be far in front of the flanks. The longer the 
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attacker is prevented from gaining an insight into the condi- 
tions prevailing within the defensive line, the better are the 
chances for the defender to carry the battle on as he desires, 
that is, forcing the ennemy to attack frontally. Thus it will 
be seen that reconnaissance by very strong cavalry in front of 
the flanks is of vital importance to the defense. Will the 
enemy attack frontally? Does he march off toward a flank? 
Where is he massing his forces for the attack? These are im- 
portant questions the cavalry will have to answer; everything 
e'se is of secondary importance. In carrying out its duty, the 
cavalry of the defender should always remember that changes 
on a large scale in an attack once started are almost impossible 
of execution. If it has perceived that the attacker deploys and 
if it has ascertained the grouping of the hostile forces, it has 
fulfilled its main requirements; its subsequent duty consists in 
screening the flank of the defense in front. The most impor- 
tant point is to prevent the cavalry of the attacker from gain- 
ing points on the flanks of the defense, thereby creating an 
opportunity for the defender to launch a sudden counter at- 
tack. 

The duties of the battle reconnaissance in attack and in 
defense cannot be solved by merely sending out a number of 
patrols, even if the message service is perfect, but only by hav- 
ing a very strong and well led body of cavalry in the field, which 
cpens the roads for some single patrols (sent out charged with 
definite duties) and offers them the requisite support. If that 
system is adopted, the commanders will in good time learn 
what is tactically important and the information will reach them 
in a proper, regulation manner. If we demand more from our 
divisional cavalry, it will resort to actions contrary to rules in 
war; it will lose its sense of what is tactically important and 
practically attainable, and will fritter away valuable time. 

In war the divisions will be as a general rule fight as part of 
a larger force and the divisional cavalry will be confined to 
certain limits in its near reconnaissance, and being confined to a 
narrow strip of terrain, it will have to content itself with more 
frontal reconnaissance. Observation from a flank will be pos- 
sible in exceptional cases only, tor the hostile columns marching 
up to battle are so close to each other that a patrol entering the 
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space between them will have but little chance of sending back 
any report, because the messenger carrying it may never be 
wble to pierce the pr bably dense hostile screening lines. It 1s 
the duty of the far reconnaissance to ascertain the enemy's 
depth formation and it can observe the enemy as long as he 
marches on a broad front. Limited to a confined space, it is 
the duty of the divisional cavalry to take possession of and 
hold as long as possible the terrain so important for recon- 
aissance to the commander of these troops and to the artillery 
patrols and at the same time prevent the hostile cavalry from 
gaining an insight into our own advance and deployment. 

There will seldom be room for the cavalry in the first line 
f a divsion engaged in battle as part of a larger force, and 
it is impossible for it to remain on the enemy’s flank. Only at 
places where the battle reconnaissance has found gaps in the 


» try and 


hostile fighting line will the divisional cavalry have t 
cecupy observation points in front and to one side of our own 
infantry. But such cases will be the exception. In general 
it will be advisable to place the cavalry in readiness behind the 
front where crises may arise in the battle or where gaps in our 
line are to be filled up. Not much can be done by cavalry in 
the matter of battle reconnaissance in a battle. 

Conditions are somewhat more favorable in those cases 
where the divisional cavalry is on the extreme wing of an army. 
There it will act as a sort of connecting link between the army 
and the independent cavalry on that wing. As soon as the 


has succeeded in driving the hostile cavalry from the field, 


latter é 
as soon as it starts to attack the hostile wing, the divisional 


cavalry must hold the terrain on that wing of the hostile battle 


line and defeat any and all attempts of the enemy to recon- 
noiter the terrain between the independent cavalry and_ the 


army in battle. If it succeeds in this and if it further succeeds 
reconnoitering conditions on that hostile battle wing and 
eeping up connection with the independent cavalry, it has per- 


I 

formed all that can reasonably be expected of it. 

Thus we see that actual events in war set definite tasks 
to the near and battle reconnaissance of divisional cavalry as 


well as limitations which cannot be exceeded by it. In all phases 


the war, divisional cavalry has more important tasks than 
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concerning itself with reconnoitering details. If we demand 
reports of minor details of the divisional cavalry in peace ma- 
neuvers, it will undoubtedly furnish them, but at the cost of its 
training for war. 

Our cavalry is not lacking in technical ability to observe 
and to compose proper reports, but is lacking in proper war 
methods of reconnaissance, which correctly judge and consider 
the hostile counter effect. There is an absence of tactical un- 
derstanding and practical training so necessary for correctly per- 
forming the near and battle reconnaissance in actual war. by 
correctly performing we mean the act of strong bodies of cav- 
alry taking early possession of that part of the terrain in front 
and on the flank of the enemy which offers good view into 
hostile dispositions; that these strong bodies of cavalry work 
with only a few patrols sent out to clearly defined localities, fur- 
nish them the necessary support in rear and assure to them a 
certain, short route to send back their messages and_ reports. 
There is also an absence of correctly estimating the importance 
of screening duty under any and all conditions, which duty con- 
sists in keeping away the hostile reconnoitering organs from all 
favorable observation points in our front and flanks. 

The artillery commander is responsible for the artillery 
reconnaissance ; it is carried out by artillery partols, not by cav- 
alry partols. It is merely the duty of the divisional cavalry to 
enable the artillery patrols to timely and _ efficiently observe 
things. Care should be taken in peace maneuvers not to re- 
quire too many details; they cannot be reconnoitered in actual 
war and in any case good artillery needs no messages concern- 
ing details. It has been variously recommended to utilize the 
terrain maneuvers of artillery for training our cavalry, but we 
do not approve of that. Even if in those maneuvers the other 
arms and their positions are indicated by flags, these maneuv- 
ers will only conduce to give the cavalry erroneous ideas. There 
is, above all, an absence of just what causes difficulty to the 
cavalry in war, the hostile counter effect, the hostile screen in 
front and flank. To properly perceive artillery details in actual 
war is possible only in exceptional cases and, unless seen by an 
artileryman, of doubtful tactical value. A special training of 


cavalry in this direction seems unnecessary. 
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To conclude, we will answer an objection which undoubt- 
edly will be raised by readers against our method of recon- 
naissance. This objection may be that our method would mean 
that an entire squadron or regiment would ride as a patrol. 
Such a procedure is not meant at all. We again emphasize 
that the closed up bodies of cavalry mainly gain and hold points 
cf support for the reconnaissance and see that assured and 
short connection is maintained between these points and gen- 
eral headquarters. ‘The activity of the patrols is to be based on 
these supporting points. Only in such a manner can we count 
on an assured, quick message service; only thus can we avoid 
sending a series of patrols on the same errand into the same 
direction; and only thus will we be able to avoid the evil of 
laving out patrols who have no point of support, who materi- 
ally lessen the fighting power in the hands of the cavalry com- 
mander and who inordinately and unnecessarily exhaust the 
physical power of the horses. 


INTERNATIONAL HORSESHOW.* 
(Under the patronage of the King of Italy, April 28th to May 25th, 1911.) 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP FOR CHARGERS. 


First Day. 
\ ARCH of fifty kilometers to be accomplished within three 
4 and one-half hours (about thirty miles at eight and one- 
half miles per hour). The Association reserves the right to in- 
crease or diminish the length of the course by a few kilometers, 
but maintaining the regulation speed of fourteen kilometers and 
280 meters per hour. A greater speed will not be considered. On 
the contrary, competitors who have taken more time will be 


1 


penalized by a point for each minute late. The course will be 


partly on the road, partly across country with natural obstacles, 
and it will be indicated to the competitors one day in advance. 
The start will take place individually or by groups, according to 


the number of competitors. 


‘anslated by Major H. T. Allen, General Staff, U. S. Army. 


I 
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Second Day. 

The course will be about 3,000 meters (about one mile and 
seven furlongs) with twenty-two obstacles, solid and half solid. 
‘The maximum time allowed will be six minutes (a gait of about 
three minutes and twenty seconds). No credit will be given for 
a shorter time, but a greater time will be penalized by one point 
for each two seconds over. Knocking down a part of an ob- 
stacle will be penalized by two points, as will be a refusal or a 
cutting. The fall of the horse or the rider will be penalized 
three points. 


Third Day. 

Each competitor will follow a course marked by flags, part 
on the road and part across country, a distance of about 25 
kilometers (about fifteen miles) with various obstacles (ob- 
stacles de campagne). The maximum time of two and one-half 
hours will be allowed (a gait of six miles per hour). The com- 
petitors will leave in the order that will be established later and 
will receive at the moment of departure a plan of the course. 
The arrival will be at the Hippodrome of Tor di Quinto. 

Only the thirty most successful competitors of the two pre- 
ceding days will be permitted to compete. In case one or more 
competitors have an equal number of points of the thirty class 
they will be permitted also to enter. The total number of points 
given to the first one to finish will correspond with the number 
of competitors. The second will have one point less and so on 
to the last, who will have only one point. If two or more com- 
petitors finish in the same time they will get the same number 
of points. Each competitor will have the difference between the 
total figure and the number of the rider who precedes him. 

Final Classification. 

One hundred points will be given to each competitor. From 
these 100 points will be taken the total number of points that 
he has been penalized. The final classification will be deter- 
mined as follows: After having deducted from each competitor 
the points lost in the first two trials and added those won inl 


the third the greatest number of points will be taken as the base. 


Ss 
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in active service mounted on horses belonging to them and 


used as their chargers or on regimental horses. The first test 


his Majesty. 








The prize for this championship will be 35,000 francs, di- 


vided into five prizes. 
Eligibility. , 


Officers of the Italian Army and those of foreign armies 


will be in campaign uniform and the two others in dress uni- 


form without sabers. i 
Military International Cup Presented by the King of Italy. 

The cup will be competed for by teams of six officers from 
each nation. Teams will be arranged in alphabetical order, 
Italian last. The officers of each team will be numbered from 
to 6, according to their registering, and will appear in that 
order. Numbers 1 of each team will be called first, then the 
numbers 2, and so on. The course of 3,000 meters must be run 
within seven minutes. It will comprise fifteen obstacles with- 
out wings, with a front of at least three meters and an initial 
height not exceeding 1.15 meters. Tach officer wil take the 
course separately, the total number of points obtained by the 
six riders composing the team will constitute the number of 
points for that team; however, in order that any team be classed 
first, it must have at least ten points more than the second. In 
ase this does not occur between the two first teams, they will 
go over the course with the obstacles made higher until one team 
shall have acquired the difference of ten points required. Each 
refusal or cutting will be penalized two points, as well as the 
total or partial knocking over of the obstacles. The fall of a 
horse or rider will be penalized three points. If, for instance, 
a rider does not finish the course, he will be penalized (in ad- 
dition to the points that he will have lost in the part of the 
course already covered) as many times two points as there are 
obstacles not taken. The victorious team will secure the cup of 


Class for Hunters. 
‘or horses having hunted regularly in Italy or abroad dur- 
the season of 1910-11, ridden by gentlemen who are reg- 
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ular members of a hunt, or by officers authorized to hunt in a 
hunt club. 

First Trial—The competitors should cover in one morning 
the distance of about ten kilometers across country, over fixed 
natural obstacles not surpassing 1.30 meters high in the max- 
imum time of forty-five minutes. Horses which do not take 
the prescribed obstacles or which do not arrive in the fixed 
time will be dropped. 

Second Trial—A course of about 3,000 meters with fixed 
and half fixed obstacles maximum height of 1.30 meters, max- 
uum time six minutes and forty-five seconds. Horses which 
co not finish in the prescribed time will be dropped. 

The following are the penalties: For each refusal or cut- 
ting, l point. Knocking off the mobile part of the obstacle with 
feet, 1 point; knocking off the mobile part of the obstacle with 
front feet, 2 points; falling of horse or rider, 3 points. In case 
of a tie, the obstacles will be increased according to the wishes 
of the jury. Prizes-:to consist of 10,000 frances, divided into 
seven parts. 

In this class entries should be accompanied by the certifi- 
cate of a Master of Hounds, saying that the horse has hunted 
in the season of 1910-11, and that the riders are regular mem- 
bers of the club, or that they are officers who are entitled to 
hunt with that club. 

The hunt club will include fox, stag and boar hunts. Paper 


hunts and drags will not be included, 


Gentlemen Riders-—Class A. 

Kor horses of all breedsand of all countries, ridden by 
gentlemen. The course about 3,000 meters with mobile ob- 
stacles, in height 1.20 meters; maximum time, 6 minutes, 30 
seconds. Horses which do not finish the course will be dropped. 

The following are the penalties: Refusal or cutting, 1 
point; knocking off the top ot the obstacle with hind feet, 1 
point; knocking off the top of the obstacle with front feet, 2 
points; falling of the horse or rider, 3 points. In case of a tie, 
the course to be ridden over with higher jumps, as the jury 
may direct. The prize: +,000 francs, divided into six parts. 
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Gentlemen Riders—Class B. 

For horses of all breeds and of all countries, ridden by 
gentlemen and officers. Distance about 3,000 meters, over solid 
and half solid obstacles. Minimum height, 1.20 meters, and 
maximum height, 1.40 meters. Maximum time permitted, seven 
minutes. Only those horses finishing in the required time will 
be considered. The following are penalties: 


Each refusal or cutting, and striking the 


article with the hind feet............54: 1 point 
Striking the article with the front feet...... 2 points 
Pa Oe ee terer Or HO. 5 oe sins ccu ws 1 point 


In case there is a tie, the prize will be given to the horse 
completing in the shortest time. The purse will consist of 5,000 
francs, divided into six prizes. 

Teams of Four for Officers and Gentlemen. 

For horses of all breeds and all countries ridden by gen- 
tlemen, the teams to be formed at the time of registration. Dis- 
tance about 2,500 meters; fixed and mobile obstacles, not pass- 
ing 1.20 meters in height. Maximum time allowed will be six 
minutes. The penalties for each four will be as follows: 

For each refusal or cutting, for each horse.. 1 point 

Hitting the obstacle by one or more horses 

ee oe irs Pai mae He ones 2 points 
Fall of the horse or rider............0... 3 points 


In case of a tie between two or more of the teams, the 
course will be run over, and the obstacle increased in size, if the 
jury deems necessary. Teams requiring more than six min- 
utes to complete the course will be excluded from classification. 

Training of Horses. 
Reserve for Foreign Officers—This is explained in detail 


] 


in the catalogue, and plates are given to illustrate the require- 


ments. 
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High Jump for Officers and Gentlemen. 

For horses of all breeds and countries, ridden by gentle- 
men. Course will be over four obstacles of an initial height of 
1.30 meters, placed in right line, with distance of fifty meters. 
The obstacles will be hedge, fence, wall and triple fence. Com- 
petitors must keep up the gallop between the obstacles. One 
cutting will be admitted without a penalty. For the classifica- 
tion, three points will be given to each horse that clears each 
ebstacle clean, two points to the one that hits only with the 
hind feet, and one point to the one that hits with its front feet. 
Fall of the horse or rider will be penalized by three points. In 
case of a tie, the obstacle will be elevated to the degree decided 
upon by the jury. The purse shall be 5,000 francs, divided into 


six prizes. 


Champion High Jump (American Gate) for Officers 
and Gentlemen. 
For horses of all breeds and countries, ridden by gentlemen. 

The gate will have an initial height of 1.50 meters. The 
horse that clears clean will receive three points, the one that 
touches with his hind feet, 2 points, and the one that touches 
with his front feet, 1 point. Six faults will be admitted in 
this trial. The knocking off of a part of the obstacle, refusal 
and cutting, and falls will be counted as faults. The jury will 
decide upon how the increase of height will take place. The 


purse shall be 4,000 francs, divided into five prizes. 


Ladies’ Class. 

lor horses which are regularly hunted in Italy or abroad 
during the season 1910-11, and ridden by ladies who have 
hunted during that season and are regularly inscribed as mem- 
bers of a hunting club. In this test, all horses will be shown 
successively at a walk, trot and gallop, will take mobile obstacles 
not exceeding the 1.10 height and 2.50 in breadth which may 
be required by the association. In giving the prizes, the jury 
will take into account the regularity of the gaits and the total 
of qualities required by hunter trained for lady. Prizes will 
be objects of art. 
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Consolation Prize for Officers and Gentlemen. 
. 
i 


; - hess 1 
For horses of all breeds and | 


den by 


countries, which ri 
gentlemen have not obtained prizes in the preceding trials. The 
course will be about 3,000 meters, with obstacles not exceeding 
1.20 meters in height: maximum time permitted will be seven 


‘ss. Only those horses finishing in this time will be con- 


ininute ll 
, 1 1 
siderec Che tollow ne’ W be ep nalties 
Bae Petiien! OF CUMING sc .. cess eek ce es 1 point 
Knocking off ¢ the n vile part o1 the ob- 
Stacie wath te Hie TOGts cs 6 os we we eres 2 points 
| ng otf the mobile part of the ol 
IN Civ 84 TI I Tie M1LE p ( e op 
| ) 
Stacie \ ¢ Oy to) Se a ene ee = points 
, 
a 1 ( Ci¢ 2, ee See eee a J points 


1 = + ° 317 1 -a7icl P ens ith the 
l Case Of] L1¢ eC ¢ Irse Will be ridden again, With tie 
larger obstacles as mav be determined by the jury. Purse, 5,000 
ancs Clee { seven prizes 
Gralla Inte LQTlONAa Mlliary Steeplechase. 
Siinda \layv 14. Steeplechase ()fficers in active service 
sunday, May ia, steeprechnas¢ PHICETS 191 “ACtIVe Service, 


belonging to the Italian army and to foreign arnies; 10,000 
riven by the Association, 2,000 of which will go to the 
he fourth The horses 


must be four years old and over and may be of any breed and 


any country, but they must be qualified hunters and registered 
on st ce rolls for a period of two months. [Entries 200 francs, 
rfeit 100 francs if he is declared Friday, the 12th of May, 
efore 3 o'clock at Rome, and 25 francs only if he is declared 
the 28th of \pril, before 3 o'clock at Rome. Weight: 


Lyear-old can carry O8 kilograms; 3-vear-old, 73 kilograms; 
» years and more, 75!4 kilograms. Horses winning a steeple- 
chase in Italy of 3,000 frances or a steeplechase of 10,000 francs 
1910 will carry 2 kilograms extra; horses winning abroad a 
steeplechase of 2,000 francs, or a steeplechase of 10,000 francs 
in 1910 will carry 4 kilograms extra; horses winning in Italy 


ases Of 3,000 frances, or a steeplechase of 20,000 


two steeplecl 
francs in 1910 will carry 4 kilograms extra; horses winning 
over two steeplechases of 3,000 francs, or a steeplechase of 


20,000 francs in 1910, will carry 6 kilograms extra. Horses 
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of all countries trained in Italy from the Ist of February, 1911, 
will receive three kilograms. These horses will receive besides 
two kilograms off after the Ist of February, 1911, if they have 
not won a steeplechase of 2,000 francs. The distance will be 
about 4,000 meters. Entries will be made up to the 7th of 
April, before 3 o’clock, at Rome, to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. Horses belonging to foreign officers which have taken 
patr in this race and have not won 100 francs during the meet 


will receive 500 francs as a gratuity for traveling expenses. 


Farnese International Military Steeplechase. 

For officers belonging to the Italian army and to foreign 
arnues. The purse will be 4,000 frances, of which 3500 will go to 
the second, 350 to the third and 150 to the fourth. The race 
will be open to qualified hunters of over 4+ vears of age, of all 
breeds and all countries, but they must have been Government 
horses for a period of two months and have not won in the 
year a steeplechase of 5,000 francs. [Entrance 75 francs, forfeit 
25 franes if he is declared the 23d of May before 3 o'clock at 
Rome. Distance about 4,000 meters. [Entry should be made 
by the 12th of May at Rome to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. The weight will be published the 16th of May at 8 
o'clock in the morning at Rome. Horses winning a prize after 
publication of the weight will carry two kilograms extra. Those 
winning two prizes or a handicap after that date, 2% kilo- 


OTams. 


General Information. 

Foreign officers sent by their governments will enjoy spe- 
cial advantages. They will have free entry to the frontier at 
Rome and will be quartered in the capital during the meet. Their 
horses will be transported free from the frontier at Rome, 
where they will be sheltered and fed during the entire course 
of the meet. All trials except those of patrols will be interna- 
tional. Uniform will be obligatory for officers, and hunting 
costume for gentlemen. 

Gentlemen will be qualified in accordance with the con- 
ditions prescribed by the Regulations of the Jockey Club and 
the Steeplechase Society of Italy. The Association will be 
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charged with the regulation of disagreements which may arise 
during the meet, and its decision will be without appeal. Entries 
should be made to the Execeutive Committee in writing, always 
accompanied by the entrance fee, which is 20 francs for each 
horse, whatever be its class. Tor the charge of championship 
and the cup of the team of Italy, entries will be closed the 
Oth of April. For the other classes, entries will be closed 


by | 


Viay lst, for the teams of four and for the Consolation class, 
the evening before the test. The races are governed by the 
: 


, ager 
Regulations of the Steeplec! 


ase Society of Italy. 


THE BROOD MARE A FACTOR IN THE FRENCH 
REMOUNT SYSTEM.* 


JNDER the French Remount system, the breeder of a 

/ three year old saddle mare which he has sold to the 
government may retain the animal in his custody for two breed- 
ing seasons, under the express condition that the mare will be 
served by a government registered saddle stallion. Jour year 
cold mares may be retained for only one breeding season. 

Following is a translation of the most important clauses of 
the contract between the Remount Department and the breeder: 

Three year old saddle mares suitable for breeding pur- 
poses will be purchased by the Remount Department and tem- 
porarily placed in the custody of the breeders who have sold 
them and who will contract to have them served for two con- 
secutive seasons, at three and four years of age, by a registered 
government stallion, such stallion to be designated in the fore- 
going contract by the military authorities. 

The breeder binds himself to feed these animals, to keep 
them in good condition and to use them only for light work 
(such heavy work as ploughing, hauling dirt, sand, building 
inaterials, drawing heavily laden coaches and wagons is strictly 
forbidden). He further takes unto himself the expenses of all 


*Translated from the French by M. F. De Barneville. 
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kinds incident to the general care and the shoeing of the mares, 
as also the purchase of medical supplies in case of sickness. 

Unless ownership of the mare be relinquished by the gov- 
ernment to the breeder, for such reasons as will be set forth 
later, the latter can in no case claim ownership of them; but 
the foals born of these mares will be his property and he may 
dispose of them as he sees fit. 

In case of a change of residence, the breeder entrusted 
with the care of an army mare is required to give due notifica- 
tion of same to the officer in charge of the Remount Station, 
through the commandant of the local gendarmerie. Failure to 
comply with this clause may occasion the withdrawal of the 
mare from his custody, should the War Department so decide. 

The mares are placed under the supervision of the military 
authorities who may at any time exercise their right of control 
through such means as may be deemed advisable. 

Besides this right of control and while in the custody of a 
breeder the mares are liable to inspections by the remount pur- 
chasing board. These inspections occur after July lst of the 
second year after they have been placed in custody in order 
that they may be presented, as the case may be, with their first 
foal. 

To this effect, the board, while touring the territory, sum- 
mons the breeder, custodian of a mare, to present his charge 
for inspection at one of its meetings. After inspection, the 
board decides whether the breeder is entitled to a premium as 
a reward for the mare’s good condition and the care which has 
been bestowed upon it, or, should the reverse be the case, the 
board will take such steps as the circumstances may warrant. 

In reporting to the board, the breeder will present the fore- 
going contract and the certificate of service of the mare by a 
government stallion. 

If, for no valid reason, a breeder: fails to report to the 
board, he loses thereby all right to the premium. In this case, 
the officer in charge of the remount depot, who is also presi- 
dent of the board, summons him to present the mare, with the 
least practicable delay, either at the remount station or at a 
subsequent meeting of the board, and invites him to make 
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known the reason why the mare had not been presented at the 
first summons. 

If the breeder pays no heed to the second summons, the 

officer in charge of the depot orders the withdrawal of the 
mare from his custody, unless its ownership be relinquished 
altogether by the government, as will be explained further. 

The mares are turned over by the breeders to the military 
authorities to be assigned to a regiment before December 31st 
cf the year preceding that when they will have reached the 
age of six. 

However, the military authorities have the absolute right 
of withdrawing the mares before that period, at any time and 
without warning, either to meet the demands of the army, or 
as a result of ill-treatment and lack of care on the part of the 
breeder-custodian, or for any other reason. 

The withdrawal by the government of a brood mare for 
failure of its custodian to present it for inspection, or for lack 
of care and ill-treatment reported at other times than during 
the inspection by the board, will impose upon the custodian the 
obligation of taking the mare at his own expense to the Re- 
mount Station. 

On the other hand, the custodian of a brood mare may, 
after the first foal has been weaned, or after October Ist of the 
year when the mare has reached the age of four, relinquish vol- 
untarily the custody of the animal. In this case the custodian 
will, at his own expense, bring the mare to the Remount 
Station. 

In case of sickness of, or serious accident to the mare, the 
custodian will notify the officer in charge of the Remount 
Station. 

Should the sickness or accident result in death or in < 
considerable depreciation in the value of the animal, a thorough 
investigation will be made by the commandant of the local 
gendarmerie as to the causes of the sickness or accident. This 
investigation should clearly establish whether the mare has been 
placed in proper time under the care of a veterinarian or if 
the necessary medicaments have been administered. 

This investigation is in order to determine whether or not 
the custodian is responsible for the causes leading to the death 
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of the mare and has taken proper measures to prevent it. If the 
death is found to be a result of his carelessness or neglect, he is 
ordered to reimburse to the government the amount of the 
purchase price and of any premiums he may have received. 
Should he be found not responsible, the carcass of the animal 
is left to him in payment of the sum of 15 francs ($3.00). 

In order to encourage the custodians of brood mares to 
give all the care and attention necessary to keep in good con- 
dition any animals that may be entrusted to them, cash pre- 
miums may be awarded in recognition thereof for any mare 
kept in excellent shape. 

In estimating the value of these prizes, the board will com- 
pute the amount in proportion to the increase in value of the 
mare since purchased and judged from its present condition. 
This amount cannot exceed 250 francs ($50.00) the first year 
and 450 francs ($90.00) the second year. These maxima shall 
be reduced to 150 franes ($30.00) if the mare has remained 
unimpregnated. 

Should the case happen, that, through lack of care, through 
negligence, abusive treatment or any other cause engaging the 
responsibility of the custodian, the original value of the mare 
has been depreciated, the board will estimate and decide upon 
the amount of the depreciation which should be charged up 
against the custodian, such sum to be paid by him to the gov- 
ernment district treasurer. 

If the board finds that the mare has become unfit for 
service in the army as a result of ill-treatment, it decides that 
the animal shall be relinquished to the breeder-custodian who 
shall refund to the government the amount of the purchase 
price as well as any premium which he may have received. 

The findings of the board are without appeal. 
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BLOODED HORSES FOR THE CAVALRY. 


HE following clipping from a New York paper has been 
sent us with a note that it should be of interest to all 
cavalrymen: 

On February 15th, at New York, sportsmen from the 
North, South, East and West sat down to table at the Waldorf- 
Astoria at the first dinner of its kind in this country. Called 
in the interests of sport in general, there were more than 300 
present, among them financial and social leaders in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland and other cities. 

August Belmont, chairman of the Jockey Club, which con- 
trols racing throughout the country, presided. Among others 
present were Hollis Rinehart, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. C. C. 
Burton and William H. T. Huhn, of Philadelphia; James W. 
Graves, of Richmond, Va.; Andrew Freedman and Charles K. 
Harrison, Jr., of Baltimore; Robert Glendenning, of Philadel- 
phia; Thomas F. Ryan, of New York and Richmond, and 
Reginald Vanderbilt. 

Henry W. Smith, a gentleman steeplechase rider and all- 
around sportsman, in introducing Mr. Belmont as toastmaster, 
said: 

“This is not a dinner of racing men, polo men, or hunting 
men, but of sportsmen, in the broadest distinction. As Lord 
North truthfully said: “There is a vast difference between a 
sportsman and a sporting man.’ I know that every gentleman 
interested in the future of sport feels that the Jockey Club 
and its chairman have done their best to uphold clean sport 
under the laws of the state of New York. 

“No matter how successful a country, a race of men, or a 
breed of animals is, there is always the necessity of infusing 
new blood, and for that reason I felt sure that the mingling of 
gentlemen from all parts of the United States with those here 
in Manhattan would bring most valuable results.” 

The responsibility for sport in America, Mr. Smith de- 
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clared, rested upon the shoulders of the true sportsmen. He 
thought that all ought to work together, and suggested that the 
work could be done much better if all worked from a central 
meeting place. 

August Belmont, on being introduced, said with emphasis 
that the banquet had not the remotest connection with any move- 
ment looking toward legal relief for horse racing or appeals to 
the lawmakers for enabling legislation. Later he announced 
that he would offer to the government six stallions to start a 
national breeding bureau, following the lines of France, Ger- 
many, Canada and other countries. Included in his six are 
Henry of Navarre, which once brought $30,000 at auction, and 
Octagon, the sire of Beldame, winner of a Suburban handicap, 
one of the greatest horses ever bred in any country. 

Continuing, Mr. Belmont said: ‘Convinced as we are that 
our cause is a common one, we are gathered here tonight, as I 
interpret it, to promote, by means of friendly intercourse, every 
healthy, clean and invigorating sport where the horse plays a 
part. [very other nation of the first class encourages the de- 
velopment of the thoroughbred. 

“The great nations of Europe and their governments foster 
the racing and breeding of thoroughbreds for the value they 
know they possess. That racing furnishes a recreation for the 
public is subordinate. There are attendant evils, and sportsmen 
and lovers of the horse should be encouraged in their efforts to 
correct 2nd eliminate them. 

“But destroying racing as a public institution is not help- 
ing the community. Upholding it and doing it justice by pass- 
ing intelligent criticism upon racing faults is right, and we 
should frown upon the bigot, whose gloomy pessimism would 
; turn God's flowers of the fields to a monotonous gray.” 

4 Mr. Belmont said the army is beginning to complain that it 
cannot readily find horses required for the cavalry. 

“What would happen in case of war,” he said, “if the cav- 
alary had to be quadrupled, and instead of a good cavalry horse 
lasting ten years, as they do in times of peace, the remounts 
of the cavalry were lasting but sixty days, which, on good mil- 






itary authority, 1 am told is the average? Where would they 
come from? 
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“T told General Frederick D. Grant last November that I 
would present to the army six good stallions, and I am going 
to offer this year and next to whoever the Secretary of War 
indicates to me to be the proper recipient, Henry of Navarre, 
Octagon, two Rocksand colts and two from other sires. Added 
to this, I shall offer free use of my stallions in Lexington.” 

Henry of Navarre is a famous horse, one of the most 
famous in the Belmont stables. Knight of Ellerslie was his 
sire and Moss Rose his dame. Among the races for which 
Henry of Navarre will be remembered was his winning of the 
Suburban handicap in 1896. While he was running he brought 
many victories to the Belmont colors. 

Octagon is estimated to be worth about $20,000. As a 
youngster he came out as a remarkable two-year-old in 1906, 
and he was a great sprinter in the three succeeding years. He 
was by Rey d’Or out of Ortegal. Those who were about the 
tables figured that, with Henry of Navarre and Octagon, the 
two Rocksand colts and the two others Mr. Belmont had prom- 
ised, the value of his gift would be in the neighborhood of 
$120,000. pi -ehe 
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A HIGH JUMP. 


ee following extract from a letter from Captain Edward 
L. Anderson, the author of ‘‘Modern Horsemanship,” 
“Horses and Riding,” “Curb, Snaffle and Spur,” etc., and who 
has always taken a lively interest in our cavalry, will be of in- 
terest to our readers: 

“That mysterious packet which Captain-Commandant 
Crousse sent to me in your care, turned out to be some photo- 
graphs of that splendid rider on his horse Conspiration.* I 
1ave had one of these copied and am sending you an example 
that you may see what our officers are ‘up against’ at the Lon- 
don show. I am not afraid of Guy Henry or the others that 
we are sending, but I know that the horses against which they 
must contend are seasoned and well trained jumpers of first 
rate quality. 


*See photograph of Captain Crousse, on Conspiration, on page 722 of the 
Cavalry Journal for April, 1909, 
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“Conspiration must be at least twelve years old and _ his 
photograph shows with how much ease and grace Crousse and 
his charger are clearing seven feet, six and one-half inches. Of 
course Crousse is the champion, but Loenstein and many others 


are close behind him. 
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CAPTAIN CROUSE WINNING THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF St, SEBASTIAN BEFORE THE 
KI or SPAI 
(Height yf uf 2.30 nlieters. ) 
THE SEAT AT OBSTACLES. . 
a 
HIE method of taking obstacles i been the subject of dis- : 
a ‘ussion at various times in 1 fan few years in other : 
countries as well as in our own. The fact that a particular in- 
dividual may be successful at his jumps prin not warrant the 
statement that his method is correct, and this could be carried 
. 
still further by saying that the method of any particular coun- 
however generally it be practiced in that country, is also not 
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sufficient to carry conviction as to superiority. In spite of the 
marked success of the Britishers at Madison Square and at 
Chicago it was clear to those who saw the riding and to those 
who examined photographs of the competitors of the several 
nations that the Britishers were not the best riders. They did, 
however, have horses that were superior to those of the other 
countries and they were well trained as a whole. 

The practice of the Italian officers, the hunting field, the 
tendency of our own officers with increasing experience, and 
the seats of the majority of the best riders to obstacles wher- 
ever they be, confirm the wisdom of departing from the old 
custom of sitting vertical or of leaning backwards with legs 
thrust forward at jumps. 

In recent years it is clear that Saumur has followed the 
method suggested in the article from Le Sport Universel, Oc- 
tober 17, 1909, which follows: 


“The full and complete utilization of the horse at obstacles is not in gen- 
eral practiced by our riders at Saumur. Many still keep up the old method of 
approaching the obstacle, that in vogue prior to 1900, which consists in main- 
taining the body at least vertical and more often leaning back, in not unloading 
the loins of the horse, and in maintaining one’s own back horribly bent, the 
legs three-quarters of the time extended to the front with no point of contact 
with the saddle except the length of the thighs. This manner of jumping 
(be it understood with horses which are well trained and do not have to be 
carried to the obstacle), takes away from the mount a third of its strength 
and in racing makes him lose two lengths at each obstacle. It takes away 
from the rider all his suppleness and compels him to disastrous grabbing of 
the reins on the race-course and even in the horse show ring. Moreover, it 
does not give him an ounce more of solidity on landing when the horse is 
collecting himself. 

“Let us suppose that our riders train their horses first over small obstacles, 
then over medium ones on the longe, then mounted; let us suppose they give 
their horses the habit of jumping and the necessary freedom which are the 
A, B, C of the profession, and the active equitation of which Captain Feline 
has spoken; finally, let us suppose them with stirrups somewhat short, adopt- 
ing a method infinitely easier and more practical, therefore better than the 
old one.—then we would see obstacles taken that are unknown in the magnifi- 
cent riding halls of Saumur,—obstacles of the type Caprilli, that extraordi- 


narily clever and very advanced founder of the Italian method.” 


Probably the seat most to be commended for obstacles may 
be described as the one which requires the rider to be well down 
in. the middle of his saddle, firmly gripping his mount with the 
calves of his legs and knees, body slightly forward, and hands 
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down. That seat should not involve rigidity of body, yet the 
hold on the horse should be so strong as not to bump him on 
horseman fail to 
to his head while 


i Mee, 


landing. Under no circumstances should the 
give his mount full and complete immunity as 


jumping. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THE ARTILLERY 
HORSE IN FRANCE. 


EPORTS have frequently been made on the work of the 
National Society for the Encouragement of Army Horses. 
The work of this Society, though not intentionally, has been 
very largely devoted to the improvement of the cavalry horse 
acquired for the army. The “National Harness Horse So- 


ciety” has now entered into the same field, with four com- 


petitions and prizes looking to the improvement of the draft 


horse for artillery. These competitions or horse shows are re- 
ported to have had a very real success, both in regards number 
of horses shown, their quality and encouraging results. Some 
of the trials were rather original, for instance, horses were re- 
quired to go in harness three and one-half miles at rapid gaits, 
not only on roads, but over ploughed ground, fields, up steep 
slopes some of them one on five, hauling a minimum of 1,000 
pounds. The same horse, immediately afterwards, would be 
saddled and made to trot and gallop over rough ground These 
tests are said to have met with a great deal of approbation on 
the part of buyers, not merely for the army, but for general 
purposes. It was remarked that after having seen a horse tested 
in this way, a man ought to know what he was buying. 

About a year ago the Minister of War instituted a series 
of very extended tests to determine the qualifications of a good 
artillery horse. The results of these tests were published in 
the Revue d’Artillerie. The most salient point brought out seems 
to have been that the big horse, the one frequently heretofore 
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preferred for artillery, could but rarely hold his own in a severe 
competition over all sorts of ground with the rather small, 
thick-set, sturdy beast which won the honors of most of these 
trials. 

These competitions seem to have served to indicate the 
model of horse most likely to do good service in the artillery. 
The Harness Horse Society is doing all it can to stimulate the 
raising of draft horses of this model. The army will benefit 
by their efforts as well as the horse raisers. T. B. M. 


HORSES FOR OUR CAVALRY. 


E have been furnished with copies of two letters written 

to a horse breeder in Pennsylvania which show the lively 
interest that the War Department authorities are now taking in 
this question, which is of such vital importance to our Cavalry. 
They are given herewith below: 


Dear Sir:—The Chief of Staff has fully expressed my 
views in his reply to you. The ideal hunter is the top-notch 
charger. Perhaps the views expressed by Lieut. Col. Lockett 
and Major Foltz, both of the Cavalry, regarding the clean bred 
horses they inspected at Mr. Thomas Hitchcock's farm on Long 
Island might be interesting in this connection: 

“We first inspected a lot of young thoroughbred horses, ranging in age 
from yearling to four years old, with a view of determining whether the dis- 
position and conformation of these horses were such as to make the type 
suitable for Cavalry practice. 

“We found the horses remarkably gentle, docile and intelligent, of power- 
ful and splendid conformation and perfectly suitable in every respect for 
Cavalry service. Of course, the cost of such animals would make it out of 
question for the Government to purchase these as mounts for the Army, but 
sires and dames of this type might be purchased by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and so distributed as to introduce the type into the various horse- 


breeding sections of the country.” 


Naturally we cannot find, and do not expect to get, such 
extraordinary animals as the ideal hunter and horses such as 
some of those included in the number mentioned by these two 
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gentlemen, but the officers of the mounted service should always 
keep in mind a high standard type towards which their energies 
should be devoted. The Government would indeed be fortunate 
if it could secure half-breds of good temperament and confor- 
mation. A number of years will be required to bring that 
about. 

In 1897, Count Lehndorf informed me that in seven years 
he had succeeded in increasing the blood (thoroughbred) in the 
horses of the German Cavalry by only about 10 percentum. 

The horse that will suit the Cavalry will also be a most 
useful animal for nearly all farm purposes. It seems to me, 
therefore, that breeders would find a general demand in addition 
to the Government market for their young horses of the type 
described, and would be justified in breeding to it. 

Very truly yours, 


mm. TL A, 


R. P. MeGrann, Esq., Lancaster, Pa. 

Dear Mr. McGrann:—Replying to your communication re- 
the most suitable horse for Cavalry purposes and the 
best way of breeding such animals, I beg to state that the pri- 
mary considerations in the Cavalry horse is the capacity to carry 


ig 


considerable weight over rough country for a long period and 


‘tentimes at a rapid pace. 

The first condition elminates a very light horse; the second 
and third require activity and endurance; and the fourth necessi- 
ates some speed. It is clear that certain types must be wholly 
liminated and that suitable animals are to be found now in 
rge numbers in very few localities in our country. This fact 


causes this Department to take the keenest interest in the subject 


cf breeding service horses. Th 


s 


ie temperament of these animals 


lly less important than either of the essential attributes 


is hardly 
suggested above. 
Che principally recognized breeds of this country—Stand- 
gan, Hackney, Saddle—as is well known, are largely 
thoroughbred ancestry for some of their most note- 


worthy traits. This fact helps to confirm the opinion that good, 
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big graded mares, almost regardless of predominating strains, 
when crossed with selected thoroughbred stallions, should pro- 
duce fairly good Cavalry horses. Probably the highest type of 
a charger would result from crossing a large thoroughbred 
mare, of excellent temperament and of big bone and muscle, 
with a stallion of similar qualifications. The Government cannot 
expect to secure such progeny as that would assure in sufficient 
rumbers. The type of sire, however, crossed with good graded 
mares should give satisfactory mounts, and in general horses of 


much farm usefulness. If that policy of breeding were adopted 


by the farmers, in the course of a few years the Government 
would be able to secure enough young horses of a proper type 
to satisfy its peace requirements. 

The following gives you a notion of what is now demanded 
of the service horse owned by officers: 

Suitable mount (charger) as published in General Orders No. 125, War 
Department, 1908, is hereby interpreted to mean a horse with a minimum 
height of 15 hands, 2 inches and with a minimum weight of 1,000 pounds. 
The horse should be of good appearance and of such breeding and substance 
as will enable him to carry his owner over jumps of reasonable stiffness, in- 
cluding hurdles, ditches, fences and other obstacles simulating those which 
ordinarily would be met in going cross country. 


Thanking you for your patriotic interest in improving the 
horses of the country, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) LEonarp Woop. 
L. P. McGrann, Esq., Lancaster, Pa. 
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THE REVOLVER. 
IN RE CoconeL GEORGE L. COWAN’S Letter To THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


HE revolver is pre-eminently the arm of the officer and of 

those who carry no other shooting weapon. If our troop- 
ers did not have a good repeating rifle, which is better for 
mounted work in large bodies than the revolver and equally as 
good in small detachments, it would be necessary to keep the 
revolver for all. For individual work, such as falls to members 
of patrols, many claim that the revolver is a peculiarly fit 
weapon. To meet that condition the revolver should be left in 
the hands of officers, of non-commissioned officers and of trum- 
peters. 

The revolver served the Confederates well in a number of 
charges. They did not have a repeating rifle such as our pres- 
ent one. For horseback work this rifle would easily be the equal 
cf both fire arms carried in the Civil War. 

In all the Contederate charges it is clear that the horse was 
the principal weapon, and with the boldness displayed by For- 
rest, Stuart and Mosby on various occasions, even a good club 
in addition to the horse would have been highly effective. [red- 
erick the Great absolutely prohibited the use of fire arms 
mounted. He compelled his troopers to rely entirely upon their 
horses and sabers. It has been claimed that out of twenty-two 
successful battles fought by him, fifteen were won by his cav- 
alry. 

In numerous ways we have departed from the practices of 
the Civil War. It is true we came out of that War with three 
weapons for the cavalry; we also came out of that great struggle 
with what are known to have been antiquated organizations and 
arms for all branches of the mobile army. The cavalry alone 
has retained its archaic organization and its equally out of date 
armament. We are still at variance with the best practice of all 
the rest of the world as regards cavalry armament and organi- 


zution. 
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In spite of the intimate knowledge possessed by military 
uations of the achievements of the revolver in our Civil War, 
not one has seen fit to adopt it as an arm for its troopers. These 
nations have, however, recognized theoretically and practically 
the lessons learned from that War in regard to the use of one 
eood fire arm for mounted troops—an arm that can be used 
both on foot and on horseback. 

Considering all the circumstances connected with Colonel 
Cowan’s service, the proportions of the engagements, the stage 
of development of the troops, the availability of various arms, 
his statements regarding General Forrest—‘‘killed at least half 
2 dozen men with his saber,” “General Forrest himself thought 
highly of the saber,” ete.—and the description of the engage- 
ment at Plantersville, wherein he says one volley with the car- 
bine “emptied about twenty saddles,” it would not be illogical to 
deduce from his letter that repeating carbines and sabers are the 
best weapons for our mounted service. 

General Wesley Merritt confirms General Forrest's estimate 
of the saber in the following language: 

“The pistol, in one form or another, is as old as gunpowder. Is it not 
strange then if all that is now said of it is true, that some little of its merits 
have never been known before? Mind you, I am not prepared to say that 
much that our essayists have written is not true, but I beg of these gentlemen, 
for the sake of their own cause, not to attempt to discredit a weapon (saber) 
whose record is a blaze of glory, by an arm (revolver) whose single exploit 
dates back to the Civil War, and whose one title to effectiveness is the massa- 
cre of a party of unskilled, undrilled volunteers by a band of Confederate 
‘irregulars’.” 


The following by Colonel William Brooke-Rawle, who 
a e 
participated in the Rummel’s Farm attack by Generals Hampton 
and Fitz Lee, shows that the saber was gaining adherents over 
the revolver as the war progressed : 
“The orders of the Confederate officers could be heard, ‘Keep to your 
sabers, men, keep to your sabers!” for the lessons they had learned at Brandy 


Station and at Aldie had been severe. There the cry had been, ‘Put up your 
sabers! Draw your pistols and fight like gentlemen’.” 

[t is no longer a question between saber and revolver, but 
a question as to whether cavalry, in such large bodies as future 
wars will demand, should have two modern fire arms. 
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The present contention is: the modern rifle or carbine is for 
mounted fire in large bodies superior to the revolver; for other 
mounted work it is by and large the equal of the revolver; while 
for action on foot it is absolutely indispensable. Our present 
policy of having two shooting weapons is, therefore, unneces- 
sary, burdensome, and expensive. 

Officers, non-commissioned officers (sergeants at least) and 
trumpeters should have revolvers, but not carbines or rifles. 


X. 





POLO IN THE ARMY. 


To The Editors: 

Knowing that the subject of Polo is an interesting one to 
most of your readers, I am taking the liberty of suggesting 
the publication of photographs of model Polo horses of the 
different army polo teams. 

I am enclosing a form which we use here for registering 
all polo horses of members of our polo club. 

If you care to use any of our set of photographs, I shall! 
be glad to lend you the same from which you may be able 
to select interesting types. 

F. B. HENNEssy, 
Captain and Comissary Third Field Artillery, 
Polo Manager. 


POLO HORSE DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 
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Photograph 











PRO WIROV OU iiess cdsiseisanas sac Spat erie eases 
Polo Manager. 

The Editor will be glad to receive and publish cuts of 
horses not only that are suitable and typical polo ponies but 
also of other horses that are believed to be those best suited 
for troop horses and officers’ chargers. This for the purpose 
cf obtaining the views of our horsemen as to the best types 
of horses for service and sport and of conveying their ideas to 
our readers. We hear many conflicting statements as to the 
relative merits of the Virginia and Missouri horses to be seen 
at the Fort Reno Remount Depot and as but few of our 
mounted officers are able to inspect these horses personally, 
photographs of the best of those from different sections of the 
country would be interesting and instructive. 

The following from the Daily Express of San Antonio 
will be of interest to our polo players: 

“The Third Field Artillery polo team was given the 
hardest fight it has had this season yesterday afternoon on the 
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Lower Post parade at Fort Sam Houston. After a fast game, 
in which each side used subs, the Artillery defeated the Free- 
booters by the score of 9 to 3. 

‘The game was marred by an accident to Dr. J. A. 
Edmunds, the veteran polo expert, who played awhile with 
the Freebooters. In a collision nearly in midfield his horse 
fell with him. At first he was thought to be severely injured, 
but he was able to walk from the field, having nothing more 
serious than a twisted right shoulder and a general shaking up. 

game was a full one of eight periods, and it was 

‘reebooters team played far 

it had ever before, Noland a Meadows in par- 

showing improvement. The Artillery had a shade the 
; 


combined play, and was their game 


The line-up: 
\rtillery (9). 

Mortimer-Downer..N r. Meadows 
McIntyre (captain)..No. 2...Dr. Edmunds-Mr. Noland 
FICANESBY ccc cca NOS Lieut. Krogstad 

Hughes............No. 4..Mr. Noland, Lieut. Baehr” 


We have received inquiries from a foreign publisher for 
| 


the names and addresses of polo clubs in the United States 


Army and will be pleased to receive the same from managers 


or the presidents of such clubs. 





MILITARY NOTES. 


INCIDENT IN AN ARGENTINE RIDING SCHOOL. 


From the British Cavalry Journal. 

“When visiting the barracks of a cavalry regiment in the 
Argentine Republic recently I was shown a recruits’ ride where 
they were taught to ride over a series of jumps without reins 
cr stirrups. In order to show that they were not losing their 
heads with the strain of riding, they had to keep shouting aloud 
the theoretical training which they had imbibed that morning. 

“One-recruit was galloping around shouting, ‘The Repub- 
lic has as its President the distinguished Sener Don Porro.’ 
Just then his horse hit a fence hard and rolled over, but the 
gallant recruit, as he turned a ‘cart-wheel’ in the air, went on 
to shout, ‘And the name of the Adjutant General of the army 


is Aguirra.”. And as he sat up, finally landed, bruised and dizzy, 


lie was still heard crying, ‘And the colonel of the regiment is 
Marco di Palo.’ 
“RS. Ss ee. 
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CAVALRY TRAINING AND ORGANIZATION. 


| HE article in the March number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL 
on the subject of cavalry training and target practice and 


the two comments thereon have attracted much attention from 


eur cavalry officers, and many deem it the most important ques- 

tion that has been discussed in the JouRNAL for many years. 
Herewith below 

letters received upon this subject and other kindred matters: 


will be found extracts from some of the 


“The March number of the JouRNAL was received this 
evening and J wish to say that this number has given me hope 
that there is really to be something done about getting rid of the 
infernal infantry rifle and all the trouble that it causes. 

“In my humble judgment the comments on Captain Booth’s 
article itself should be agreed to heartily by every officer of 
cavalry. To my mind these gentlemen have told the truth, and 
it is a source of a great deal of pleasure to read these articles, 
for I have been preaching these very ideas for some time. 
Please say to the officers who wrote these comments on Captain 
Booth’s article that I congratulate them, and him also. 

“T also think Captain Short’s article should be read and re- 
membered by all cavalrymen and that we should see to it that 
the Mounted Service School is kept up along these lines. 

“Major Mott’s article is splendid and every cavalry officer 
should read it. 

“This is as far as I have read this number, but there are 
enough to animate the true cavalry spirit in any one having a 
spark of it in him and I simply had to stop to inflict this hasty 


note on you. 
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“This is not meant for publication, but is just to let you 
know that I appreciate your work and judgment in the selection 
of articles for the JouRNAL and to place myself on record as 
being in line with the spirit and desires of the writers of the 


articles mentioned.” 


“Tt is a source of much satisfaction to know that the offi- 
cers at Leavenworth are giving the cavalry branch special and 
earnest consideration. It is quite probable that we are on the 
eve of some valuable and rapid strides in the improvement of 
our arm. It is to be hoped that by the time the next Congress 
convenes we will have adopted a well-rounded policy for a 
proper mobile army, in which the cavalry will receive a modern 
organization. The armament, I trust, will be settled before that 
time arrives; in fact, the Cavalry Board ought to be in posses- 
sion of a decision now in order that it might be prepared to 
make the necessary recommendations as to equipment, adjust- 
ment of weight, etc. 

“Besides organization and armament, the question of the 
siationing of cavalry is now to the fore. As you know, strategic 
reasons and economical considerations have had far less to do 
with determining our stations than political exigencies and con- 
cessions. In my opinion, we have gone decidedly far in the 
direction of time given to target work as suggested in Captain 
Saxton’s paper. I very much doubt, however, whether, under 
the prevailing sentiment in all countries in favor of a cracker- 
jack long range weapon we could now successfully advocate a 
carbine, but it seems to me, however, that a discussion of this 
matter in the CavALRY JOURNAL would be opportune. 

“We are accomplishing certain matters administratively 
that have considerable bearing on the mounted branch. For 
example: in the orders to be published at a very early date, a 
Gescription of a suitable mount and also a description of the 
cavalry seat such as conforms to the best modern usage. The 
value of a remount station continues to show that its conception 
was most wise and beneficial to the service. We hope that the 
same may be said of the training that these new horses will get 
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when they arrive at the various posts. The establishment of a 
field officers’ course at Fort Riley, to take effect April Ist, ought 
also to have a very far reaching effect on the mounted service. 
All in all, there is reason to believe that some headway is being 
made, but it is altogether too slow and we are handicapped by 
the most fundamental of all things connected with our service— 


an archaic organization.” 


“In re Leavenworth Plan. 

“This is most interesting. ‘The professional zeal is indica- 
tive of a progress that all of us keenly desire. 

“The fundamental requisite to success in the direction indi- 
cated is a cavalry organization—not an infantry one nor a three- 
fourths (three battalions of three troops each) infantry one. 
Upon that all of us should unite, for as soon as it be attained 
the rest of the Army, as well as ourselves, will take the cavalry 
for what it should be—‘a special corps belonging to the Army.’ 

“All the other improvements are unimportant as compared 
with this in bringing out the special corps idea. 

“From various cavalry sources a composite opinion is left 
of an unnecessary backwardness in proclaiming, or rather in 
stating, our requirements. There seems to be a conflict between 
timidity and cold reason cloaked under what might be called 
policy or political exigency. This is shown by the modest drafts 
of proposed reorganizations for the cavalry and the unpreten- 
tious measures suggested for its advancement. Possibly the 
timidity may be army conservatism, a characteristic which 
thrives when rank and responsibility are not commensurate with 
age. It is not fair to the Service nor just to Congress to advo- 
cate any measure that falls short of what theory and best prac- 
tice declare correct. 

“In spite of our wonderful cavalry experience in the Civil 
War, we should not rest complacently on the organizations and 


armaments with which we emerged from that great struggle. 


Barring the cavalry, the organizations and armaments of the 
rest of the mobile army have been largely changed. We emerged 
from the Civil War with many ideas that have weighed heavily 
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upon our military efficiency by delaying acceptance of modern 
methods. Surely our aim should be up-to-date palicies and 
measures, and in arriving at them we must be influenced by the 
best practices of progressive and aggressive nations. If all the 
nations of the world, including Oriental ones, adopt practically 
the same organization and the same armament for the same 
branch, it is not a chance measure, but should be highly sug- 
gestive to us. To say that American terrain and American tra- 
dition and character differentiate us from all other nations to 
such a degree as to demand a radical departure from universally 
accepted practices is a reflection on our judgment. 

“Tt is a fact that no nation has a cavalry regiment consist- 
ing of more than six troops (most of them smaller), and no 
nation gives its mounted men more than two weapons each. If 
the above premises be sound, then Army conservatism rather 
than reason is dominant when regiments of more than six troops 
and more than two weapons for troopers are advocated. 

“Frederick the Great was enormously successful with his 
cavalry, yet he forbade it using any whatever fire arm. Under 
changed conditions all the world has seen fit to give its cavalry 
one shooting weapon—a long range one; but no nation except 
cur own has seen fit to provide two shooting weapons for its 
troopers. 

“Tt therefore follows that as to armament and organization 
of cavalry all other nations of the world are wrong. If this 
last statement be correct, then we are right; if it be incorrect, 
then we are wrong, in which case we should use our most earn- 
est efforts to change our system of organization and arma- 


ment.” 


WASHINGTON AND CAVALRY. 


EFERRING to the article, under the above title, that ap- 
R peared in the January, 1911, number of the CAVALRY 
jJouRNAL, by General Charles Francis Adams, we have received 
from Lieutenant G. C. Thayer, First Troop Philadelphia City 
Cavalry, copies of correspondence had by him with General 
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Adams regarding the statement made in that article that Wash- 
ington had no cavalry in his army during the campaign of Tren- 
ton and Princeton. 

The following are extracts from this correspondence: 


LIEUTENANT THAYER TO GENERAL ADAMS: 

“T have read with much interest your article recently pub- 
lished in the CavaLry JouRNAL concerning the absence of 
mounted troops with Washington during the Revolutionary 
War. 

“T desire to call your attention, however, to what is appar- 
ently an error in your article in the statement that Washington 
had no mounted troops with him during the battles of Prince- 
ton and Trenton. 

“The First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry, then known 
as the ‘Philadelphia Light Horse,’ under the command of Cap- 
tain Samuel Morris. accompanied Washington’s Army during 
this campaign and took part in the above mentioned battles. 

‘The Troop regards with particular pride its record in this 
campaign. The original Troop standard carried during that 
period is at present in the Armory, as well as a portion of a 
Hessian flag taken from a body of Hessians whom they cap- 
tured during the battle of Trenton. 

“In January, 1777, the Troop received an autograph letter 
irom General Washington, thanking them for their services. 
The original of this letter * * is at present in haa of 
one of the descendants of Captain Morris. 

“T enclose for your information a fac simile of this letter.” 


GENERAL ADAMS TO LIEUTENANT THAYER: 


“T do not recall that I had said that Washington had with 
him no mounted troops at all during the affairs of Princetou 
Trenton. If, however, I did make any such statement I at 
once accept vour correction. In pie different accounts I have 
read of those operations I had come across no mention of the 


| 


presence of mounted troops of any description. In fact, during 
the whole of Washington’s operations, from Kips Bay in early 


September down to the Trenton affair in January, I do not 
recollect a single reference to cavalry as cutting any figure in 


what occurred. 
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“IT am, therefore, under the impression that the Phila- 
delphia Troop must then have acted as a species of headquar- 
ters escort, or what might be termed a body-guard for Wash- 
ington in person, That as such it did escort and orderly service, 
and was repeatedly more or less under fire could not admit of 
any question. I should like further evidence, however, that it 
was ever engaged in what are known as cavalry warfare. 

“The first suggestion of such warfare I have come across 
is in the case of what was known as Pulaski’s cavalry at the 
battle of Germantown. Then for the first time this arm of 
the service had been brought under the command of what 
might be considered a cavalry commander. Both previously 
and then the cavalry organizations had been largely divided 
up under the immediate direction of those in command of 
divisions of infantry. 

“It was during the Valley Forge winter that the first at- 
tempt was made towards a distinct cavalry organization, pro- 
posed to be used as such. 


“T am now engaged in preparing a paper on the subject 


to which you refer, as part of a volume of Miscellaneous 
-apers, and if I am in any way in error as to the above, I 
should like to be advised thereof, and also have my attention 
directed to sources of information which have escaped me.” 
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REORGANIZATION. 


HE Cavatry JouRNAL wants some well thought out 

papers on this timely subject. 

Our cavalry, besides differing from that of all other armies 
in methods and training and in the lack of attention given to 
the horse and to horsemanship, differs from all others in or- 
ganization. 

Long dissertations on what “I think” with little or no basis 
therefor are not of much use, but deductions from cavalry 
history, except that confined to Indian or partisan warfare, or 
based on the principles enunciated by great cavalry leaders or 
cn a consensus of the opinions of all other nations, modified 
tc agree with our political and other conditions, are greatly 
needed. 

Below are some of the points which need careful study 
by the officers of our arm: 

1. The number of units most suitable in the troop, 
squadron and regiment. 

In large commands the three unit system meets tactical re- 
quirements. In the regiment and smaller units, the three unit 


system makes it practically impossible to go into mounted action 


except in three lines of equal strength. The necessity for our 
present organization is usually stated to be because it is more 
suitable for dismounted action. A dismounted squadron has 
about the same number of rifles as a foreign company. No 
foreign battalion is made up of three companies. 

For the work of the contact squadrons about 200 sabers 
makes the most suitable force for each road. Both theory and 
history shows that to be true. 

2. The necessity for a “home squadron’ and _ localized 
recruiting. 

We once tried or alleged to have tried having “home 
squadrons” and soon gave up the experiment. Abroad they 
are universally used. Localized recruiting and a sort of perma- 
nent home station have many points of superiority over our 
present lack of system. 

3. Hand in hand with the second proposition goes the 
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necessity for in peace devising some means for recruiting 
men and horses in time of war. If the localized recruiting dis- 
trict and home, or better “training,” squadron is not to be used, 


what can we devise as a practicable measure for keeping our 


t 
cavalry up to efficient strength in time of war? 


4. Strength of our regiments. Foreign regiments are 

much smaller than ours but are gradually increasing in size. 
5. The rank of officers. Nearly all reorganization 
schemes are devised to give promotion to some one or more 
officers. Can we not consider this question on the basis of the 
best arrangement for promoting the fighting efficiency of our 
cavalry? Foreign squadrons are commanded by captains. The 
squadrons are made up of platoons under the command of 
lieutenants. These squadrons are smaller in size than ours but 
lerger than our troops. Between the platoon and the regiment 
is one intermediate organization instead of two as with us. 
Foreign infantry battalions are commanded by a major. His 
command can put about the same number of rifles on the firing 
line as our regiments. He can at least put on the firing line 
twice as many men as can our battalions. So parallels in 
rank of foreign commanders are not to be obtained in either 
arm. Independent of jealousies as to rank or promotion 
what is the most useful organization in respect to officers? 
Considering, as we must do, their jealousies, ete., what is the 
most suitable arrangement for us? 

6. Machine gun troops. Should they be troops as our 
organization now makes them or should there be only a platoon? 
Or, should they be armed with a very light weight machine gun 
and one or two with a pack horse of ammunition be a perma- 
nent part of each squadron? 

This question of reorganization of our cavalry is going 
to come up in the near future, possibly before the next Con- 
gress, and it behooves our cavalry officers to consider it fully 
and, if practicable, settle in their own minds what is wanted 
or needed to put the cavalry arm on a basis of fighting effi- 
ciency. 

We have many capable officers who are able to intelli- 
gently discuss this matter and it is hoped that they will “get 
busy’ and let us have their best efforts in this line. The 
Executive Council will pay for good articles under this head. 
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BOOKS. 


“Of the making of books there is no end.” 

~ has been noted several times in the CAVALRY JOURNAL, 

our Book Department was organized with the sole 
end in view of supplying our members and subscribers with the 
best and latest military books at the lowest practicable cost to 
them and with no idea that it was to be a money-making busi- 
ness. Of course, it was not intended or expected that the As- 
sociation would lose any money in the business but, at the same 
time, it was the intention to make only enough profit to pay for 
the extra clerical work that it would entail and to insure the 
Association against loss. 

With the above object in view, the prices of books pub- 
lished by the Association were fixed as low as would clear the 
\ssociation in a reasonable length of time and, after paying all 
expenses, return a small profit. Also, in selling books published 
by others, the discounts obtained have been divided between the 
Association and the purchaser in case the latter is a member 
of the association or a subscriber to the JouRNAL. In other 
words, we have a lower price for our members and subscribers 
wherever our contracts with authors and publishers do not 
prohibit such lower prices. 

The Secretary of the Association is willing and anxious 
to serve Our members and subscribers in looking up the best 
and latest books on any subject, military or otherwise, and has 


in the past been of service to many in this line. Scarcely a 


day passes but that some inquiries are made regarding the latest 
and best authorities on certain particular subject or to quote 
prices on certain lists of books. 

In addition to supplying books, the Association has re- 
cently arranged to place orders for subscriptions for periodicals 
of all kinds and the business in this line has been no small item. 
Many troops have availed themselves of this opportunity to 
order their subscriptions through us, and, it is believed, to their 
satisfaction as well as profit. We are prepared to quote prices 
on nearly all foreign military periodicals and to supply them 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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We have recently published two books that are attracting 
attention and which should be in the hands of every reading 
officer. The first of these, while being a cavalry book, yet is 
cf enough general interest to the officers of the other branches 
of the service, especially to those who keep up with the opera- 
tions of all arms, as to be of use to them also. This is Captain 

“Cavalry Tactics as I!lustrated by the War of the Re- 
which is a peculiar book in many respects. It is made 
ip from extracts from reports and accounts, taken principally 
rom the Rebellion Records, of cavalry engagements during the 


thereon. Each extract 


vil War and the author’s comments 


hows the source from which it was taken and on the margin 
tations showing when and where the battle or engage- 
] ¢ t ¢ 


short, pithy remarks as to what it illus- 


‘he reviews and n f this book have been flatter- 
ing and there is no doubt but that every cavalry officer of our 
service should have a copy of it. 

This is Part I of the complete work that Captain Gray 
expects to bring out. He writes that the third part is ready 
for publication but that it will be impossible to complete the 
second part until he returns to the states where he can have 
access to the necessary maps and books of reference. 

The following is an extract from a review of Captain 
Gray’s book that appeared in a recent number of the United 
Service Magazine: 

‘The author further considers that there is no modern 
accepted principle of cavalry tactics which was not fully illus- 
trated in the American Civil War, and that no subsequent cam- 
paign has added, in any respect, to the cavalry tactics therein 
Gaily applied. Captain Gray then gives a brief history of the 
crganization and armament of the United States Cavalry and 
devotes the remainder of the book to the brief enumeration of 
the examples of cavalry operations taken from the Records— 
for the most part Federal—of the War of the Rebellion and 
especially from the opening of the 1863 campaign, when the 
Federal cavalry was beginning to emerge from what may per- 
laps be described as its novitiate. 

“This purports to be Part I of a larger work, of which 
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the second portion—‘the troop-leading of cavalry’—is to illus- 
trate the decisions based on the principles here shown.” 

The other is that of Krueger's translation of the first 
volume of the fourth and latest edition of Balck’s Tactics. 
Those who are familiar with the previous editions of this work, 
which is a standard authority in Europe as well as in this 
country, know that the original is in six volumes and covers 
all the principles of tactics throughout its various ramifications. 

This first volume is entitled, “Introduction and Formal 
Tactics of Infantry” and while, as its title indicates, it is de- 
voted mainly to the tactics of infantry, yet it deals with general 
tactical questions that should be known by all officers, especially 
the chapters devoted to “Infantry vs. Cavalry” and “Infantry vs. 
Artillery.” 

The second volume of this work is now being translated 
and will be published in the near future. It relates to the sub- 
jects of the tactics of Cavalry and Field Artillery. 

We have under consideration the question of publishing the 
translation of this second volume serially in the CAVALRY 
JouRNAL, or at least that portion of it relating to cavalry, and 
later in book form. Also, it is just possible that the Journal 
of the Field Artillery Association, when started, may publish 
the part relating to that arm. 

Throughout Colonel Balck’s work, he illustrates every 
principle laid down by what was done, or should have been done, 
in different wars and comments freely upon the actions in the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Boer War, as well as others, and 
illustrates the changes in tactics by the experiences gained in 
these wars. He also tells what is considered the best tactics of 
all other armies and draws freely from their Field Service 


Regulations. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


HE American Red Cross announces, in connection with the 

International Conference of the Red Cross which will 

be held at Washington, D. C., in May, 1912, that the Marie 
Feodorovna prizes will be awarded. 
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These prizes, as may be remembered, represent the interest 
f 100,000 rubles which the Dowager Empress of 
Russia established some ten years ago for the purpose of 


cn a fund o 


diminishing the sufferings of sick and wounded in war. Prizes 
are awarded at intervals of five years, and this is the second 
ecasion of this character. These prizes in 1912 will be as 
follows: 

One of 6,000 rubles. 

Two of 3,000 rubles each. 


Six of 1,000 rubles each. 


The subjects decided upon for the competition are: 

(1) Organization of evacuation methods for wounded 
on the battle field, involving as much economy as possible in 
bearers. 

(2) Surgeon's portable lavatories for war. 

(3) Methods of applying dressings at aid stations and in 
ambulances. 

(4) Wheeled stretchers. 

Support for a stretcher on the back of a mule. 

Easily portable folding stretcher. 

Transport of wounded between men-of-war and hos- 
pital-vessels, and the coast. 

(8) The best method of heating railroad cars by a system 
independent of steam from the locomotive. 

(9) The best model of a portable Roentgen-ray apparatus, 
permitting utilization of X-rays on the battle field and at the first 
aid stations. 

It rests with the jury of award how the prizes will be al- 
lotted in respect to the various subjects. That is to say, the 
largest prize will be awarded for the best solution of any ques- 
tion irrespective of what the question may be. 

Further information may be obtained by addressing the 
Chairman, Exhibit Committee, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








To give our readers an idea of the con- 

Organization,* tents of this admirable book, it is only 
necessary to quote the first paragraph of 

the author’s preface: ‘‘ The author was led to compile this 
account of Army Organization owing to his inability to dis- 
cover any book dealing systematically with that subject. 
Military writers do, of course, make frequent allusions to or- 
ganization, but a previous acquaintance with the subject is 
generally assumed. One looks in vain for an explicit account, 
either of the principles underlying organization, or of the 
development of its forms or methods.” Part II of the book 
describes the organization of the British Army in considera- 
ble detail. The appearance of the opinions of the distin- 


ruished author at this time is very opportune, for the prin- 


€ 
o 
Cc 


iples enumerated by him, and backed up by eminent author- 
ities, should be carefully studied by those in our own ser- 
vice who may be concerned with a proposed reorganization 
of our cavalry. It is not going too far to venture the opinion 
that we now have a most desirable organization for United 
States Cavalry, as tested by certain principles well set forth 
in this book. That continental nations have not such an or- 


“ORGANIZATION: How Armies ARE ForMED FoR War.” By Colonel Hu- 
bert Foster, Royal Engineers. Hugh Rees, Ltd., London, rotr. 
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ganization, and that they do not advocate it for themselves, 
is due, more than likely, to the fact that they cannot afford 
it, and not to the fact that they do not recognize it as desir- 
able. 

This is a book that every officer of the army should read 
and thoroughly digest the principles therein contained. 
Those concerned with our cavalry organization might then 
conclude that what our cavalry needs is not reorganization, 
but a war strength of about eighty men per troop, maintained 
in times of peace as well as in times of war, thus obviating fifty 
per cent. efficiency by filling up with recruits and untrained 
horses at the very moment when 100 per cent. efficiency is 
most needed. 

In Part II the author states that the British Army, just 
reorganized after a most careful study of the organizations of 
all the important foreign armies, and with the lessons of the 
recent large wars fresh in mind, is the best organized army in 
the world and gives his reasons therefor. This statement 
alone offers data for study and reflection, sufficient to impel 
the reading of the book. S. X. 


: olume of > Germ: fi- 
Yin-kou volume otf reriman Oth 


and 
San-de-pu.* 


‘ial .\eccount of the Russo-Japanese War, was 
received for review some weeks since and 


turned over to the officer who has written 


the reviews of the four preceding volumes. Owing, however, 


to his absence with the forces concentrated on the Mexican 
border, he has been unable to furnish the promised review in 
time to appear in this number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

The following notice of this publication has been taken 

the United Service Magazine for April, 1911: 

“In this volume are contained accounts of operations which 


no particular bearing on the result of the campaign, and 


“Yin-kou and San-de-pu. German Official Account of the Russo-Japa- 


nese War.” Authorized translation by Karl von Donat. Hugh Rees, Ltd. 


London, 1g11. U.S. Cavalry Association Sole Agent for the United States, 


Price $3.00. 
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which were undertaken during the general cessation of hos- 
tilities consequent upon the exhaustion experienced by either 
belligerent after the ten days’ fighting on the Scha-ho. The 
first of these operations was the cavalry raid under Mishtshenko 
——one which is of supreme interest because it is the first example 
in modern war of the strategic employment of cavalry outside 
its sphere of reconnoitering and protective duties, and of co- 
eperation with the other arms on the battlefield; and there 
appears small doubt that much might and ought to have re- 
sulted had the raid been properly carried out, and had it been 
combined with the general resumption of the Russian offensive. 
But no steps were taken to insure secrecey—the raid had been 
epenly discussed long before it took place; it was an isolated 
operation; while the main objective ought to have been the 
Japanese lines of communication, this—the interruption of the 
railway line—was practically abandoned in favor of what was 
a purely secondary object—the destruction of the magazines at 
Yin-hou; and finally in the actual execution are noticeable a 
want of energy, a slowness of movement, an anxiety rather to 
keep open the line of retreat than to carry out the allotted 
task at all risks, and at whatever cost. The battle of San-de- 
pti Was an attempt to employ the great numerical superiority 
of the Russians in the delivery of an overwhelming attack be- 
fore the Japanese third army could reach the theater of opera- 
tions. In this battle Kuropatkin had a balance to the good of 
something like 80,000 men, and the initial results of the fight- 
ine were on the whole favorable to the Russians. But the 
attack was halting and undecided; the Russian commander 
seemed throughout to be not so much bent on annihilating the 
enemy as on guarding himself from defeat; although the plan 
was good and the moment favorable, Kuropatkin’s energy did 
not equal his intelligence; and a large portion of his fighting 
strength was permitted to lie idle. In this official account of the 
battle of San-de-pu, it is correctly described as an episode; but 
't was one which resulted in a wholly disproportionate number of 


casualties, and which again surrendered the initiative to the 


japanese. The operations are described in great detail and the 


comments are very just; the maps are fully equal to those which 


have accompanied the earlier volumes.” 
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This is an interesting account of the serv- 
Tenth : ee ae ee a 

ices Of the Ath Foot of the British Army 
Foot. " os a a aS mn ae 
from its organization in 1685 until the 
present time. 

Instead of briefly recording the services of the regiment, 
e > 

e author relates them in connection with the events of which 


rm a part, thus greatly enhancing the readability of 


Perhaps no other regiment of the British service, and 
certainly none of any other army, can look back upon more 
varied service than the Xth, which served in Ireland, Flanders, 
Canada, the United States, the West Indies, India, Egypt, Gib- 
raltar and other Mediterranean stations, Straits Settlements, 
Japan, and South Africa, and fought at Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, Tourney, Malplaquet, Lexington, Bunker Hill, 
Mooltan, Goojerat, Luknow, and Omdurman, and _ participated 

ie South African War. 

To us, naturally, the most interesting feature of this his- 


s 


1 


in the Peninsular Campaign and 


tory is that which deals with the part played by the Xth in 
our Revolution, in which the regiment participated in prac- 
tically all the important engagements until reduced to only 


] 


39 men, according to the monthly return of the regiment for 
january, 1779, whereupon it was sent home to recruit. There 
is a striking similarity between the British policy of letting 
1 
h 


r 


itil practically nothing was left of 


a regiment dwindle away u 
and our own policy during the Civil War. 


The work contains many interesting details in regard to 


recruitment, pay, bounties, uniforms and equipments since its 
rganization. 

\propos of recruitment, a fac simile of an ancient re- 
cruiting 


esting as showing the conditions governing enlistments at the 


poster is shown on p. 337 (Vol. 1), which is inter- 
close of the 18th Century. This poster states among other 


“Let all those who delight in the honorable profession of 


arms, and disdain the drudgery of servitude, repair without 


*“The History of the Tenth Foot (Lincolnshire Regiment).’’ By Albert 
Lee, Ph. B., F. R. G. S. Published for the Regimental Committee by Gale 
& Polden, Ltd., Wellington Works, Aldershot, England. Price 25s. net. 
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BOTTLED BEER. 


“THE CHOICEST PRODUCT 
OF THE BREWERS’ ART.” 
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Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Total Amount Paid Beneficiaries, - $1,850,806.87 
Reserve, - - - - - 325,282.11 
Age Rate Per 

Years $1,000 

2 | - - - $13 61 
31 - - - 17 58 
41 - - - 23 88 


Membership limited to Commissioned Officers of the army. 


Apply to the Post or Transport Surgeon for 
Application Blank or write to the Secretary. 


504 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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a «© know that MURDOCKS means Quality. § 
When you buy Havoring extracts, spices, baking 
powder or coffee, you can be quite sure by insist- 
ing on Murdocks. Because... 

THe materials are the best 

The preparation is the best 

Those who use the goods want only the best 


Flavoring Extracts, Opt. Baking Powder, Spices 
and Hecla Coffee are Fully Guaranteed Under 
© — the Pure Food Law, and Always Have Exceeded 
the Legal Standard of Purity and Quality. 


At First Class Grocers. 


C.A.MURDOC K MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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RIFLEMEN’S SPECIALTIE 
scam Thos. J. Conroy, a 
}|/||||]]]|\// 28 John St, Cor. Nassau 9 

— NEW YORK. 







All accessories re- 
quired by up to- 
date military rifle- 

} A men, Verniers, Mic- 


o 4 


./,- rometers, Kear 
| sight Cover, Tele- 
scopes, British 
Shooting Bags, 
shooting Glasses, 
Military Com passes 
Locking Front 
sight Cover, Tele- 
scope and Rifle 
Rests. Spring Trig- 
ger Testers. Casey 
Front Sight Protec- 
tor, 25 cents. 


LORD BURY 

TELESCOPE, $25. 
Conroy's One-piece 
Ball Bearing Brass 
Covered Stee] Clean- 
ing Rod, $1. Same 
style of Cleaning 
Rod, Jointed, $1.25. 
Brass Wire Brash 
for same, 15e. 

Bullet Micrometer 
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Teeter 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 

Gream of Tartar | | anil Price, 


| <a 2 . 
No ilum, No Lime Phosphate wicrometer, $3.00. Vernier, $2.75. 
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means the stamp of quality. 
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It's easier to make inferior 


grades, but our aim ts “only 





the best.” 


Athletic 'T Supplies 


We guard our repuration for quality 


(er 


jealously and back it up with court- 
esy and fair dealing. 


ALEX. TAYLOR & CO., 


Athletic Specialties 


X 16 E. 42d STREET Opposite Hotel Manhattan 
Send for 120 page Catalogue FRE 
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Since 1897 











(HOME BILLIARD TABLE 





te 


Catalogue showing different size of tables on application 
We will mail book showing 100 new shots on receipt of 20cts. 


Brunswick--Balke--Collender Co. 


The table as illustrated above has our guarantee that it is eqral to 
any of our $200.00 tables for playing purposes. This table can ad 
in a 34.x7 size at $85.00; 3x6 table $65.00. 

By means of the adjustable top, which we supply, it is readi?) con- 


verted into a handsome Dining or Library Table, sold on easy pay nents. 


Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


Branch Houses in the Principle Cities of the United States, France, Germany and Mexi 


Ss) 


Billiard Tables for private home usea specialty 
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FeLT LIGHT 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PATENT FELT SADDLE 


Its extreme lightness. 
Cannot give horse sore back 


which can be comfortably worn. 
They place the weight of the rider sligt 


advantage for race riding 


rhe tree cannot be broken or spread. 
for backing horses for first time as stirrups can 


dispensed with 
They cannot go down on to a horse’s withers. 


Model 8 Ibs. 


Patent No. 6266 for racing, to 8 lbs. for hunting for which they 


very suitable, 





COBBAR”’ 
EXERCISE SADDLE 


Ifthey have a sore back it is the only saddle 


more forward than the old style of saddle; a great 

\ tall man can ride with his stirrups EXTREMELY 
short without having his knees right off the saddle, 
as this saddle is cut more forward than the old style. 


It is exceptionally vice to ride jumping in, also 


hese saddles can be made in different sizes to 
suit customers, and can be made about 2 lb. in weight 


BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, *sewor‘ciry" 


itly 


be 


are 
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loss of time to the Captain, Thos. Hornby Morland, or Mr. 
Lloyd * * * at the George Inn, Horncastle; the White 
Hart, Spilsby; and the Wind-Mill, Alford; where they may ex- 
change their whips and smocks for laced coats and silver- 
hilted swords. 

“Spir'ted lads of size, character, and qualifications, may 
acquit themselves of all women * * * and enter into the 
direct road to honor and preferment. * ‘ 

“God Bless the King nd Damn the French.” 

How the times have changed in the space of a short 
hundred years. 

A mplete list of all the officers who served in the regi- 
ment e its organization with a record of their services is 
appended to volume two. 

The work is well bound, printed in clear type and_ illus- 
strated with numerous cuts and _ pictures. 

No greater compliment can be paid the author than to say 
hat the regiment has indeed been fortunate in the selection 


of its historian. K 


\We have received sample copies of a new 
Das | 


Pferd.* 


ber last. It is a semi-monthly that is devoted entirely to litera- 


foreign periodical under this title, the first 
number of which was issued in Decem- 


ture on the subject of the horse and is probably the only one 
in the world that is exclusively a horse magazine. It is edited 
by Oscar Fritz and published at Basel, Switzerland, on the 15th 
and last of every month. 

It is said that the Editor, who is the “Kantons und Uni- 
versitats Stallmeister,” has traveled in England, France, Ger- 
many and Austria and knows all that is worth knowing about 
the horses of those countries and the men who breed and ride 
them. The magazine is well illustrated and, judging from 
these initial numbers, would be of great interest to those of 
our horsemen who can read German. The subscription price 


is nine francs. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of the CIVIL 
WAR PICTURES that have been reproduced by this firm. The 
originals were made by the famous photographer, Mathew 
Brady, who followed the army in the field during that war. 


WARNOCK UNIFORM COMPANY. 

This well known firm, dealer in military goods, again ap- 
pears among our advertisers. It having been established in 
1838, makes it probably the oldest firm of its kind in the 
United States. 


ALEX. TAYLOR & Co. 

This firm, dealers in ATHLETIC SUPPLIES, has been well 
recommended as one that has built up a reputation for fair 
dealing and reliability. They claim to supply “only the 
best.”’ 


TuHos. J. Conroy. 

Those of our expert riflemen or those desiring to become 
such who are looking for up-to-date RIFLEMEN’S SPECIALTIES 
should confer with this firm as to their wants in that line. 


3ARTLEY Bros. & HALL. 
This firm manufactures the ‘“CosBAR,” /e/t, Light Exercise 
Saddle. It is especially recommended as a racing saddle or 


for hunting. They are made in sizes to suit their customers. 
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Cavalry 





Journal 





Advertiser 


has grown with 


each issue. 

2@es 
Readers will confer a 
favor if they mention 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


when they write. 
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A Typewriter Proposition for U, §, Army Officers 


WN 


NEWNAN 





We know there are many officers in command of troops, companies and 
dent otticers) who need typewriters and would 
t lo so because of the high price and 


snunded by miost typewriter companies, 


To Such Men We are Addressing This Proposition 
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Price $65.00 


NERS Ne NE NSN SNS NAM A NEE" 


a-Flash. Ac rate Paper 





WS 
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THIS IS WHAT WE OFFER 


trongest and most pract il typewrit made at price, that represents 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 54, Royal Typewriter Bldg., N. Y. 





Add 


ROVAL TYPEWRITER CO., New York 
» information regarding easy terms as advertised in the .S. Cavalry Journal. 
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Good 
Equipment 
is half a 
Campaign 








Your personal equipment means more than uni 
form, arms and accoutrements. You must have health 
before you can have general efficiency—for which 
strong, clean teeth are necessary. 

















RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


i SS youl teeth S OnY na al 
The flavor 1 » delicio that its use isa delight 
rot a duty No “drugey’’ taste but a sensation of 
vholesome cleanlines 
=~ | ~ , ~ oo > 
Cleans — Preserves — Polishes 
Deliciously and Antiseptically 
Ribbon Denta ae duty It not 
oO \ rovs deca Fel vnen sed but so by its 
1O tiseptic action keeps mout 1 that sweet, 
Potable 
clean, non-acid condi that checks germ growth. 


Send 4c for a Trial Tube 


Containing 42 inches of Cream 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 50 199 Fulton St. New York 











Makers of the Famous Colgate Shaving Stick. 











LIES FLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
Wrist Watches. 
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Small 0-Size Watch in Pigskin Strap, $5.00 
Six-Size Watch in Pigskin Strap, - 2.75 
Pigskin Strap, Conly) - - 1,00 


For sale at all Post Exchanges where many other 
Styles of Knickerbocker Watches are shown. 


FULLY CUARANTEED. 


KNICKERBOCKER WATCH CO., 


192 Broadway NEW YORK 








Sigmund 
Eisner 


Manufacturer of 


Clothing and 
Uniforms 
Red Bank, fi. J. 


Factory: 
29-31 Bridge Ave. 











WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 
TO SUPPLY YOUR 


every merchandise need. A complete line of the best goods constantly in 


stock at the lowest prices. 





An Exclusive Dress 








Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture. Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 
Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. 
Making Department. 











Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 


Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 


Cor. 5th and Delaware. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


4t will help the Cavalry Journal tf you mention it when writing. 
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JOHN G. HAAS 


Washington, 
I. C. 


1308 F street. 


7 








Laneaster, 


"nh. 











1876. 1911. 





ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 





TEACHENOR:BARTBERGERS 
ENGRAVING @MPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 








dt will help the Cavalry Journal tf you mention tt when writing. 
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INCORPORATE every desired feature of all 
other typewriting machines into one and 
compare it, feature with feature, working part 
with working part, with the 


UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


andtheUNDERWOOD facet =, 


2 \ 
Se) > e-) 


stands out as the best ff Sete 





machine—one permit- “743 
ting the greatest lati- 
tude of work, doing 
more and better work 


tj 7, 
aoe 


per given effort,and is 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy.” 


It is mechanically perfect. It stands up 
under every trying condition and is simple in 
construction. The Underwood Type Bar 
Mechanism has but three elements: the Key 
Lever, Connecting Link and Type Bar. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
INCORPORATED 


__Fverywhere 





It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention tt when writing. 
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* Te 7 e *) 

What is a Visible Typewriter? 
Writing in sight is part of it. Keyboard in sight is the other part. 
It is as important that you see what you do as to see what you have 
done. The key-for-every-character keyboard of the easy action, 


light running MODEL No. 10 


Snrnith Premier 


makes it the only truly visible writing machine. 





714 Delaware Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 





Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 
CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 7,500.00. 


This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par everywhere as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 


E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. “Place to my credit with 
THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,” Fort Leavenworth, Kan 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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The Mest Interesting Store in Kansas City. 
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FISHING TACKLE 
Suitable for all waters salt or fresh 
COLF, TENNIS, BASE BALL, 
HAMMOCKS, LAWN SWINGS, 
BATHING SUITS, SICYCLES. 


Catalogue 947 Shows Everything in 


OUT DOOR LIFE GOODS 


You can get here what you want wherever you 
are stationed— At Right Prices. 


Schimclirlymsee: 


1216-1218 


710to 718 KANSAS CITY, MO. GRAND AVE. 


MAIN ST. 


BLICKENSDERFER ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER 
a Sof ie 


























Weighs only 5 pounds—is so atrong and 





> durable it can be easily carried anywhere. 
< Po ao = Po Up-to-date in every particular including 

id Ce ee — oe ay } Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper 

: Sa Ey > RSs Sd Release, Adjustable Margin and Interchange 
“ae > + able Type. For Manifolding cannot be ex 

ed Fither Blickeusderfer Scientitie or 
(niversal Keyboard. Investigate it before 


purchasing any other. 


Send for Catalogue No. A-36. 


New Model No. 6. 
The Blickensderfier Mis. Co. Stamford, Conn. 





OFFICE SUPPLIES 
When you order OFFICE SUPPLIES froin us you are as- 
sured of High Quality, Prompt Delivery and Fair Prices. 
WOOD AND STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE. 


Write for our Supply Catalogue. 


Sam! Dodsworth Book Co., 


521-23-25 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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FQUIPMENTS 


Finest Made 


Price Lists on Request 


MEYER’S MILITARY SHOP, 


1231 Pa. Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


UNIFORMS 


For all Officers 


Samples and Self Measurements 
Blanks sent on Request. 








WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 


LARGEST IN VARIETY! 


FINEST IN QUALITY! 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World 


ane 910! 
ores, 
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“DANDY” combination for ¢ leansing and polishing 
all kinds of Russet or Tan Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Bridles, 
Ete. 2oe,. “Star” size, 10¢ 

“RLIGTE” combination forgentlemen who take pride 
in having their shoes look A 1. restores color and Justre 
to all blaek shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 20c 
“Baby Elite,’ size 10¢ 

“aA LBO”" make dirty Canvas Shoes clean and white, 
Kach cake in a handsome aluminum box, with good 
spouge Zoe 

“SUPERB,” (a paste) for polishing Patent and 
Shiny Leather Shoes. and all Shiny Leather Articles, 10c. 

“BOSTON.” a black liquid for Men’sand Boys’ shoes 
Produces a Patent Leather shine without brushing 
20¢e. 








CAVALRY JOURNAL ADVEKTISER. 
WE CARRY THE BEST 
AS IN PATTERNS, 


So in everything, we are satisfied with nothing 


BUT THE BEST. 


THE BIG STORE 


We are prepared 

















Has for years enjoyed a liberal patronage from army circles. 
at a moment’s notice to supply any furnishings for the Home, or any Dress 
requirement. With our Fifty-Four Departments, all supplied with the 
latest in their several lines, we are ready for any emergency. 

Mail orders from any point in the United States will receive prompt 


attention. 


HENRY ETTENSON & SONS DRY GOODS CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. Fifth and Cherokee Sts. 


(mn: Amal? 


DRY COODS 


ESTABLISHED 1675. 
THE STORE OF QUALITY 





O The “New Ebbitt,” 


Washington, D. C. 








For Over Thirty Years! Army and Navy 
We invite you to an inspection of our Headquarters... 
new Fall stock of Dress Goods 
Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of Under new management and 


entirely remodeled, redecora- 
ted and refurnished through- 
Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum, out, catering directly tomem- 
: bers of the service and offer- 
Curtains and Curtain Materials. ing the refinements of a 
strictly first-class hotel. 


Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- 


ing “Sampeck” Clothes for Boys, 


Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor 
Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. American Plan, $3.00 to $6.00 per day, 
| European Plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day. 


414-16-18 Delaware St., 
| G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor 


LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. | R. G. BURKE, Manager 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing 
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20% DISCOUNT TO U.S. A. OFFICERS. 





LATEST REGULATION 
Solid Nickle.) 











WHITMAN 
POLO AND HUNTING 


THE ENGLISH POLO a 
seeAll Pigskin Puttee, Al ‘anus. per Pair - $6 00°%s4 


(We export this tuttee to England, France and Germany.) 

The Whitman Officer’s, complete, - $20, $22 es a? and $33. 
The Whitman Polo, complete, - - - - » $30, 8 
The English Poto, complete, - - - - - - - $4 

We manufacture every type of;saddle and saddle-tree and are the sole makers of ae 
celebrated Whitman, the latter in some seventy-five different styles. Our factory is the most 
modern equipped and the only one in the world producing nothing but equestrian goods, 
Everything from **Saddle to Spur,’’ Illustrated catalog free. All prices quoted 
subject to above discount. 

The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 

106D Chambers St., New York City. 


SERVICE 
Cammeyer Boots, Shoes and Leggins, 


ndard 2 Merit 902 Tan Stuffed Russia Calf Service... 
: Blucher...... .... 86. ne seaveses $4.00 


1607 Tan Russia Calf Service Blucher.. 4.00 


6™“*Ave. & 20™" Sit 367 Tan Oil Grain Double Sole Blucher 6.50 


NEW YORK America’s Largest St "store 











BOOTS 

508 Black Gun Metal Calf Stiff-Leg 

Regulation Boots..........66+ $15.00 
373 ‘Tan Russia Calf Stiff-Leg Regula- 

MOR ROGUE. sac ssnendicansananee 12.00 
372 Rilack Calf Stiff-Leg Regulation 

Re Peer ieee re 11.00 
375 Black Calf Soft-Leg Regulation 

POR ie cass, +s icedaaudaona te 12.00 

The “Cammeyer’ Pony Boot-trees, $5.00 
LEGGINS 

Genuine Pigskin Puttee Leggins ....... $5.50 


Genuine Pigskin Puttee Staple Leggins. 5.50 
Tat Grain LAGBINS ccccccccsscssccocesces 4.00 





Men’s Women’s and Children’s 
Shoes can be procured direct or 
through Post Exchange. 





‘“‘Cammeyer’”’ Style Book Mailed 
Free Upon Request 
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OLT Automatic Pistol 
CALIBER .45) 


T3E MOST POWERFUL AUTOMATIC PISTCL MADE. 


Capacity of Magazine. 7 shots 








Length of Barrel. 5 inches om 










Length overall. 8 inches * 


Finish. Full blued. Checked 
walnut Stocks 


SJ) PATENTEO TS PATENT FIRE AmMS MEG. co 
APRIL 20 189% SEPT 91902 MART FORD. COMM U.S.A 
Bs 1905. ass n m 






Weight. 33'. ounces 4 ) 


L 


Accidental Discharge is Absolutely \ 





Impossible with the Colt Automatie Pistol 





CATALOG OF ALL COLT MODELS SENT ON REQUEST 


REVOLVERS AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
AUTOMATIC GUNS GATLING GUNS 


5 PATENT ) 
COL i a FIRE ARMS >O HARTFORD, 
MEG. s CONN., U. S. A. 








Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K.” 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
have been the World’s Standard. 


We Supply the United States Government. 
\ Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cor- 
“\ Ad nets, only $50; $20 Cornets, only $10; $50 Trombones, 





{ } .~ only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, only $50; $20 Violin Out- 
\ : fits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Outfits, only 
¢ ; $12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instru- 
ment. Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 

} ments, Talking Machines, Old Violins, Pianos and every- 

t thing musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music 


and instruction books at half. 


\\. 
\ Ny FREEI Big new Catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
Supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50c piece of 
new music FREE, if you mention the instrument you are interested 
in. Write to-day 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O. 


CINCINNATI, 117 to 121 E. Fourth. CHICAGO, 266-268 Wabash. 
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«—» A FEW PRICES 





> 

“af TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 
Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Plain Work, no Lining, $18 00 y] 00 
American Goods, - r) i 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Best Work, full Lining, 38 00 4| 00 
Imported Goods, . i | t 


We have many other qualities to offer. 


Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


- ~ TOR LEAVENWORTH, 
RICHARD SPRINGE, venwes 


Military Tailor and Outfitter. 
SRP BONES L.A EATEN, HEAPS 


Regulations Boots 2 Leggins. 





NES NAB MEF EE AEE AE. Oy 


ESS SESE, WSN, OLSEN GARE AES RS 








Style No. 
753 Black Calf Boots ..........6.--sse-- $12.00 
Woe Paty CON BOOCG ss sc csncsesvedsccssces 12.00 
752 All Enamel! Leather Boots ...... 12.00 
847 Tan Pigskin Puttee................. 7.00 
849 Tan Cowhide Puttee............... 5.00 
Style SERVICE SHOES 
No. 
Si2 Tan + pal Single Sole, Blucher 

RUN lean vdeo smite bes seus abe wiviceners 6.00 
314 beiuce Tan Calf, Laced or Blu- 

cher, Double Sole............. 6.00 
311 Tan Calf, Blucher Cut, Plain Toe 6.00 
SoS, Fan Calf, Blutcher Cut..........:. 5.00 
s37 Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut..........:. 3.50 


When ordering Boots, kindly give size 
of Boot or shoe now being worn, also calf 
measure over riding breeches. 


wes Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. NEW YORK. 














It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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The SAVAG E AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


(Manufactured in 32 Caliber only, at the present time, for the commercial trade) 












as ’ ’ ve 
Spe Mal Fea ures embodied th Lis 


Arm which will appeal to 


TEN SHOTS—Double the num 


( s l 
NY iC } 
SIMPLICITY —F ewer parts than other automatics. Completelh 
i> nts i 1, Without the aid of tools , 
SAFETY—I | 4 
‘ ‘ r u l 
SPECIFICATIONS: 
( us Send for lescriptive 7 
tM 1k The Tenderfot’s 
A { I 
: ( radiig ) \ 
|? I vhs much mtel 
\ Y ry infor 1 


Also Manufacturers of well-known Savage High Power Repeating Rifles. 
Calibers 303, 30-30, 25-35, 32-40 and 38-55, as well as 22 Caliber 
Repeaters and Single Shots. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue sent upon request. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 27° Savage Avenue, 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 


On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 

Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 

Send for copies of “California” 
Limited’’and ‘Titan of Chasms.”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 


for the good things you'll set 





when you do travel. 


E. E. HOOK, General Agent. 


Both Phones No. 28. 








428 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
E. WLSNYDER, Pres. J. H. ATWOOD, Viee-Vres. €. W. SNYDER, Viee-Pres. ¢. E. SNYDER, Cash 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN. { Stace Depository. 
County Depository j ( City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F. Wulfekuhler Henry W. Mehl 
John H, Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposits 


dt wil hep the Cavairy Journac tt you mention tt when writing 











i, Chicago Bite 
Island 


d 
= Fast 


LaSalie Station 
THE CHICAGO TERMINAL OF ROCK ISLAND LINES 


is nearest the heart of the city, and the only 
station in Chicago on the elevated railroad loop. 
It is within easy walking distance of all the prin- 
cipal hotels and the businessand shopping district. 


It is the newest, most commodious and most 
completely equipped station in Chicago. There 
is ample room. 


The handsome and convenient women’s parlor, 
with maid, nearby telegraphand telephone booths, 
baggage and parcel rooms, and a most excellent 
restaurant, patronized regularly by many of Chi- 
cago’s prominent business men—these and other 
features make the Rock Island’s LaSalle station 
a model of its kind. 


On your next trip East take the Rock Island 
and land in LaSalle Station—you will then know 
the comfort of a wise choice of routes. Several 
fast, well equipped daily trains to Chicago. 


Time tables and information on request. 
City Office 424 Delaware St. 
LEAVENWORTH. 
No. 150 Either Phone 
j. M. ALLEN, 
General Agent. 


J. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 

















We ean furnish back numbers 


of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. Also 





complete sets of the JOURNAL bound 


as desired. 


Copies of CAVALRY JOURNAL 
No. 47 desired. | 














Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 














The Pre-eminent Cuveées 
of 


C. hampagne 





Their 
fine quality 
will at once 

commend them 


to the 








most critical 


Moir g & CHANDOR 


CHAMPAGNE 
* cence FRANCE | 


im cones ts 


eo Soe importers 





——— 


ii Tr mT = T ills 


a tu 

MOET & CHANDON MOET & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL IMPERIAL CROWN 
‘*VERY DRY" *BRUT”’ 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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